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PREFACE 

OF THE AUTHOR TO THE ITIHAS TIMIR NA3AK 

PART III. 



I have been true to my quotaion in the preface to the 
id part, and have tried my best to condense as much inform- 
ion as I possibly could in this small brochure (3rd part) for 
venile readers. 

I have freely taken advantage of the old and most recent 
searches of such eminent persons as Sir William Jones, Mr. 
imes Prinsep, Professor H. H. Wilson, Dr. Haug, General 
nnningham. Dr. John Muir and Professor Max Muller, to 
hom my best thanks and acknowledgments are du6, but have 
)t been too timid to advance here and there some of my own 
eas which the reader may not feel surprised to find some- 
Doies quite original. 

Perhaps it may be objected that the book is too diffi- 
ilt for the young, but experience has shown that some such 
ling is required to create the desire of enquiry and strength- 
i the power of observation in my countrymen. A Persian 
ithor has justly said that the perusal of Histories '* inspires 
ren the negligent with subjects of reflection." 

English scholars may truly say that many matters are 
lite out of place in a history of this character, but they should 
3ar in mind that English boys have so many books at their 
sposal to read and study that it dees not matter what is of- 
red to them in one and what in the other, but here very few 
jing reading people, and most of them reluctant to spend even 
few anas in the purchase of books, opportunity has been taken 
► give them in these pages as much useful information as 
could and which I thought was not within their easy reach 
* incongruous to the subject matter. 
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11 PREFACE. 

No sober man is expected to go through these pag! 
and again believe in the mythology of the Purd^s or longS 
one of the old regimes. This of course seems very hard upJ 
those who always tune their pipes with the praises of tl 
Muhammadan Empire, and have nothing but fault to h 
with the Government of the day. I am a pupil and admn 
of. the great scholar and statesman, Sir Henry Elliot, und 
whom I had the honour to serve for some time ; he says in 1 
preface to the '* Bibliographical Index to the Historians 
Muhammedan India" that *'if instruction were sought for fo 
them (Muhammedan histories) we should be spared the n 
declarations respecting Muhammedan India, which are i 
queutly made by persons not otherwise ignorant. Characb 
now renowned only for the splendour of their achievem^ 
and a succesaiou of victories, would, when we withdraw tl 
veil of flattery and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, bei 
forth in a true light and probably be held up to the execrati 
of mankind." 

Writing history is a most thankless business. J 
historian has no choice to please this or that party. He li 
a day of judgment in miniature before him. The great* 
men of the world have to rise from their peaceful graves « 
stand up before him to give an accunt of their doings ; he a 
spare neither high nor low, he must deal with facts ai 
£%ota alone. 



RES : ^ 
/, 1873. ) 



Benares : 
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NOTE. 

No trouble has been spared to give a correct transliteration of the 
Lative names and words, but following the native way of pronunciation 
he final Sanskrit a has generally been left out. The following key may 
)e useful to readers. 



Koman. 


Hindi. 


Persian. 


Roman. 
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ITIHAS TIMIR nXSAK. 



PART III. 



We said in the beginning of the Ist Part of this work—" Are there 
i,ny who do not care to hear the story of their ancestors, to know of their 
xianners and customs, their trades and occupation, of the forms of govern- 
aaent and the condition of the people ; to learn when, how and by what 
Ei^jas and Kings they were governed ; which of these oppressed their 
subjects; what revolutions happened and with what results? We 
isk can there be men who have no interest in these things ? An attempt 
bas been made in the following pages to give the history of Hindustan 
From the pre-historic times to the present day." Our readers may re- 
mark : "you have already given us in the 1st and the 2nd parts of this 
work an account of how and by what kings this country was governed and 
v^hich of these tyrraunized over us ; when will you fulfil your promise ? " 
But scarcely any other country has so obscure and vague a history as 
Hindust&n ; and while all the ancient governments such as China, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Greece and Rome have an articulate and continuous 
bi§tory for three or four thousand » years back, India does not possess 
Biny authentic record of a single event previous to the Muhammadaa in- 
vasion. Several names of Rajas and Kings occur in the R&m^yan ^.nd the 
Mahdbharat, but with regard to many of them none can now say who 
their descendants were, and how long they reigned ; whose thrones were 
usurped and who were the usurpers ; what great works were done and in 
whose time. Even the countries, rivers and mountains mentioned in 
these books cannot be now identified ; they may be in existence, but 
time having changed their names they are unrecoguised. It is very re- 
markable that the Musalm^ns reigned over this country for ouly six 
hundred years, and yet there are several' historical works of that 
period, which give us information oq various important matters. But 
for the times previous, there is scarcely any book written worthy of 
consideration if we except the Veds, Purdns and other contemporary 
works, which are said to record events of the Satyayug, Treta and 

J Traces of events have been found in Nineveh belonging to a period 2231 years B. C. 
• Sir Henry Elliot coUected 149 historical works, which were subsquently sent to 
England. Enquiries were made for above two hundred more, of which a list was circulated. 
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Dv&par; and although the Rfijatarangini and the R&javali give i 
some account of Kaimir and one or two other kingdou^s, and i^e al^ 
know soQ^ethiog of Vikram, Bhoj and «on)e dozen other princes, i 
course we cannot call this an entire and unbrpken hi3torjr of Hindusta 
The reason is this : — formerly, the Brahman? were the depositories of ti 
pedigrees of kings, and gf the battles fought by them. Sven to this da 
the Bh&ts * (Bards) earn their living amongst the native princes \ 
singing the fame and greatness of their house, before the royal proca 
sions. The R^mdyan was ^ung at Rimchandra'9 Yajna (horse sacrifia 
P&rikshit hear4 the gi^t deeds of hi$ ancestors from Suk. 8iit * m 
rated the Parens at Naimisb^ranya before 60,000 Munis and Qfaand so 
in verse the battle^ fought by Prithir&j. In old,en times such traditia 
were preserved in Sanski^t Sloks ; mpre recently they have been eel 
brated in vernacular verse, because poetry is easier to rpmember th 
prose. The^e bards were proyd q( i^^hat they knew and k^pt it sees 
fron^ others. Oral tradijtioi^s are never di^r^ble, and when a Raj& d^ 
and his race became extinct, the b^rds considered it no longer niece^su 
to keep in n^ernqry his genealpgy, and time consigned evpry thing aboi 
him tp oblivion ; bjut we do not regret this loss much, because to ple« 
his rnaster a bar4 ipvented storie? withopt regard to truth. Anythingt 
the discredit of his patron was altogether omitted, while ii^hat CQQtribute 
jbo his feme and greatnes? wa^ exaggerated to absurdity. Jf a bard kioi 
nothing of his patron's fatbej: he w^s declared to be a god. If a princ 
committed a crime, it was attributed to the fatal in^uenpe of some curse 
We can give numerouf; instances of such extravagances. Some time agt 
the Punchhafi& I^ajd of Porb^dar or Sud^mdpur in Kajhiydv^f souglil 
the hand of the daughter of the U&n& of Udaypur. When asked for hi 
pedigree he wai? disooqcerted and pressed liis bards to give in his genfr 
logy at opce. They were gfreatjy perplexj^d, for bi§ lineage »ot being ai 
old one, they could not coifnt back fqr mpre than ten or twelve geaeratiom 
The Raji. ^as peremptory. At length pne of them after gome respiti 
informed the R^ja that he had made reverence to the Devi or tutelaij 
goddess of the race, fasting seven days from meat ^nd drink, and thil 
on the seventh it had been revealed to him in a dreani that the Raji wa( 
a descendant of the gyeat Hanumdn himself. Wbile flying oyer the seat! 
Lank&, Hani^mdn perspired with thj? heat, and pne of the ^acsred drop 
(the bard continued) was s^allQWfKl by a monster of the deep, who float- 
ing about reached the sea »hore near Kajhiyav^j" and there gave birth tt 
a child with a tail, who became ii^e progenitor of the Kathiydvif princa 
These princes, he moreover alleged, were formerly graced with a tail, whidi 



' BlMtt 18 «p{»aroiitly a comiplaoD ol Bbattat. 
' Slit means a bard (Bhit) 
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fell away under the withering influence of the Kali-yug. The Rija was 
highly pleased and rewarded the bard with munificence. The geneologi- 
eal table was then transmitted to the Ran& who declined the suit^ with 
the reply that the XJdaypur princess could not be fitly matched to one 
inrhose father was a monkey and mother an alligator. This plainly illus* 
rates what value can be set on the oral traditions of these bards. 

Besides this if ever a book was written, owing to want of the art of 
printing which tends to make books imperishable, in time it became full 
of errors through the carelessaess ' of the copyists ; and even if it was 
corrected, yet being confined to private libraries sooner or later perished 
.during the incessant wars and revolutions. In the absence of any au- 
thentic records we are obliged to dig in another field to collect materials 
Jfor the ancient history of this country. Gold, silver and copper coins 
jdisinterred from the earth furnish ' us with names of kings and eras. 
^Subscriptions ou pillars erected in commemoration of triumphs or reli- 
gious rites, on walls, tanks, forts, temples and images give us some 
jaccount of ancient kings. Besides, we avail ourselves of the legends, 
Bongs and stories of antiquity, collate them with foreign authors and se- 
lect * what seems to possess historic value. We thus obtain material for 
the ground work and it is not a very difficult task to rear the superstruc- 
Iture of an elementary work like the Timir N^sak with the aid of the 
historical sketches relating to this country however imperfect they are. 

A serious difficulty stands on 'our way ; we cannot get a trustworthy 
;era if we put aside that of Buddh which begins from Sikya Muni. There 

1 A learned gentleman conjectures that in Ashtak 7 Adhytfy 6 Varg 27 of the 
jRig-Ved,the word VjSix (of fire) is a clerical error for ^VU (in front) and the mistake led to 
the Sati custom. Who knows if 9^l^§8 (Ocean of Milk) may be a slip of the pen for ^JXr 
j89|2(the£altsea)? 

' The natives of this country beliere that the Europeans search for such things only in 
hope of finding an index to hidden treasures. It is a great pity that none of our dbuntry- 
^aa should know the value of antiquarian resaarches. 

3 Thus — the Assyrians fix the inrasion of India by their Queen Semiramis at 
966 B. C. and perjiaps from this word Assyria or lauri Dee, the capital of which was 
Babylon; Kftydyaja derives the word Asurayani (relating to Asuri) which occurs in his ex- 
planatory note to the aphorism of P^nini. It ought to be borne in mind that in Padma 
Imuran the Devi is calle4 ^:jtmirima. The arrow headed inscriptions (about 2600 years 
old) en the B^stun Hill, and the staircases of Tal^t-i-JMnshed (Istakhr or PersepoUs 
give us some information aly>at India. Moreover «veral writers who accompanied the 
expeditira of AlenodAr the Ocwi (about 2200 yeani ago) to India have kft ua ample ac- 
counts of this conatry, and after them the Greeks, Romans and Persians have often written 
about it. The journals of the Chinese travellers Fa-Hian and Hwen Thaang who made 
pilgrimages to the sacred plaoea of the Baddhists of India in 399 and 632 A. D. respectively 
also contain a detailed account of theii* travels. 
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are no dates on which reliance can be placed before Vikram and no cliie 
is to be found to that of Yudhishthir. Astrologers have a cycle of 60 year^ 
each year being called by a separate name. It may be, the same im 
thod was followed in ancient times ; or they had the Juldsi era whii 
commenced at the coronation of a king and ended at his death. Even it 
the present time amongst the inhabitants of the hills in Northern Hit 
dustdn the shorter era of a hundred years prevails, which begins anei 
after every century. But this results in uncertainty. If you ask theo 
when a certain event occurred, they reply it took place in the Satya-yiij 
though it may have happened only three or four hundred years 
aud if the event is of more recent date, they commonly guess it to ha?e 
occurred before or after the Pdndavs. It may be premised that befon 
Vikram time was calculated from the commencement of the Kali-ynf. 
But the coins and inscribed stones of dates prior to his reign beaiD* 
mention of the Kali-yug. In the tope (Stup) of Sanchi near Bhils& whid 
is more than two thousand years old, only the figure 93 (0E) isit 
scribed ' to mark the date. On the pillars erected by King A4ok a 
Priyadarsi Raja in Praydg (Allahabad) and other places the date given 
is 12 years from the accession of that monarch. To this diflSculty aft 
other still greater is added. Our poets have given scope to their imagi- 
nation by exaggerating the prowess, stature, and lifetimes of the ancienl 
Kings. A Raja is described as some miles high, his children sod« 
thousands in nui^ber, his personal valour quite equal to the extirpatioi 
of mountains, and his lifetime as some thousands of years.* The Hin- 
dus will, of course, be startled at hearing such heterodox opinions, but 
we relate exactly what we find in their Sdstras. In the Veds, on 



^ The image of Mahavir found by General Cunningbam at Matbura last ye«l 
probably two thousand years old, which purports to have been made by Rdja Vjisude? 
or in the 90th year of his era, contains a similar figure 90. The General has taken ii 
impression of the inscription part of which (Siddham om name Arhat Mahtfvirasya Bij» 
Vasudevasya Samvatsare 90) is transcribed below. It is a matter of regret 'that the remaJB 
der should have been illegible, the letters having been defaced. 

' The Jains assert the stature of Rishabhadev to have been 600 fathoms or ^ 
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)tber hand, where the poets pray for a long life, it is said " May I live 
for a hundred winters," that is, for a hundred years. In Kath Upa- 
lishat Yam exhorts Nachiket^ to ask for sons and grandsons who may 
ive for a hundred years. In the Manusmriti human age in the Kali-yug 
s fixed at one hundred years ; and in the Dvapar two, the Tret4, three, 
ind the Satya four hundred years.' Even supposing as many kings 
)f the ages stated above lived in the three preceeding Yugs as they live of 
LOO years age in the Kali-yug, still there is a vast difiference between 
ihese and the ages of some thousand years. 

Many orthodox Hindus will not concede so much. They will say it 
s against religion to hold that imagination of the poets had any thing to 
io with what is recorded in the Sdstras. In the opinion of such men if 
i person is represented as having his head as large as the top of a moun- 
mui his nostrils and ears must be as big as caves ! They will not for a 
moment stop to question whence he got a horse or a wife befitting him. 
[f one s face was likened to the moon and his eye to the lotus, the former 
aaust be eclipsed and the latter must yield fruit. Jackals, foxes, bulls 
ind other animals whose stories are related by Vishnu Sarma in the 
Eitopades must be supposed to have been endowed with human speech 
md understanding. The people of Burmah still call their sovereign b}^ 
the appellation of gold ; let then his hands and feet be melted 
stnd put into the mould. Again if you ask : In spite of the immense in- 
crease of population, Hindustan at present does not contain more than 
bwo hundred millions of inhabitants, — whence could Ram or Yudhishthir 
raise an army of thousands of millions ? They will never admit that this 
is only the hyperbole of their poets ; but when they are made to under- 
stand the economy of population, and that the whole world is not suflS- 
3ient to contain so many beings, they will though confused, at once re- 
mark that in former times the extent of Hindustan was vastly larger, 
but that the influence of the Kali-yug has contracted it !^ To men 

' Ayodbyd is described in the R^mayan as 48 koses long and 1 2 koses broad. The 
Pandits will never allow that it was probably the extent of the whole Kosal Kingdom, 
but on the contrary when compelled to admit that assuming this to be the area of Ayodhyi{, 
its gate extending more than 48 kos in each direction ought to be at Dohrighat in Azamgarh 
beyond the hills in the Tar^i of Naypal, or on the other side of the Ganges near Prayag or 
Patahpur, — that the Gomati ought to fall within it, and that Lakhnau and other cities 
and towns ought to form its suburbs, they will not hesitate to say the extent of Ayodhya, 
that is the ground, has now contracted ! The credulity of our countrymen is proverbial. 
If one is told that his own ear has been carried off by a crow, he will run .after it without 
waiting to ascertain whether he has really lost his ear. A fool was even heard to say he was 
dead ; when told to the contrary he said—" No ! it was impossible that the astrologers who 
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of such a temper of mind we have only to say that our purpose is neither 
to lay down nor to take away any religious system. We intend to gii« 
the history of our country, that is to say, those facts and events whid 
would be admitted by men of all religions, and which can be established 
by evidence forthcoming. We have nothing to do with the faith, tenets 
or prejudices of any nation or sect. We shall give here an instance to 
illustrate what we mean by facts falling within the province of histoij, 
and religious beliefs and persuasions. That Banfiras was visited by An: 
angzeb and the temple of Visvelvar was demolished by him i 
an historical event. Hindus, Musalm&ns, Jains and Christians will all 
admit this ; it is recorded in their historical works, and part of the build- 
ing is still to be seen behind the Masjid. This therefore is a fact woril 
relating, but that VisveSvar jumped into the Jnfin Vfipi (the well of m- 
dom) after having intimated this to his priest in a dream is a matter d 
faith to the Hindus alone, and does not belong to history. Similarly 
that B&m was a descendant of Ikshv^ku, the first of the solar race, and 
the eldest son of DaWath king of Ayodhyiby his queen KausalylL; that 
Dasarath who had four sons including Ram by his three wives, wished 
to instal Rdm as Yuvar^j (heir apparent) but the Rdni Eaikeyi whohaii 
previously obtained a boon from Dasarath, drove Rdm into exile for H 
years and strove to procure the installation for Bharat; that Rdm obeyed 
his father and with his wife Sit^ and half brother Lakshman son of Sumi- 
tri set out for the wilderness, where Rdvan king of Lanka carried off Siti; 
that R&m invaded Lankd with the assistance of Sugriv, slew Rdvan ii 
battle and placing his brother Vibhishan on the throne, finally returned 
with his wife to Adyodhyd. All these incidents are beautifully depicted 
by the contemporary poet Vdlmiki in his truly admirable Ram&yan and 
are matters of history. But nearly two and a half centuries ago B4Ui 
Tulsidas deified Ram by making him an incarnation of Vishnu according 
to the authority of several Purdns, and sang in charming language the 
heroic deeds of Rdm as being divine ; this we say, appeals simply to U- 
lief. Many even go so far as to believe that Hanumfin dictated and 
Tulsidas wrote ; we may also believe this, but we ought never to mix it 
with the authentic events of history. In the same manner the birth ol 
JesusChristin Judeain theyear 57 of Sambat era or about it, his preaching 
amongst the people, and his crucifixion are facts, but his being the sob 
of God and the Saviour of the world is simply a matter of faith to Chris- 
tians only. Again the birth of Muhammad at Makka (Mecca) in 569 A.!, 
and his waging war for the spread of Isldm, his 

had foretold him the date of his death should be mistaken — thi 
months ago." 
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bis death there^ are events recognized by history, but his being the apostle 
of God and the deliverer of his followers will be believed by the Muham- 
Uadans alone. In short our readers must learn what history means, and 
with this knowledge they will not take offence at what we write. But 
those who do not know what history is, have generally so deep-rooted a 
prejudice that they think, whatever they believe is right and what another 
affirms can never be so, though it be supported with as strong arguments 
as possible. Such men are not entitled to read this book.' Fools of the 
common folly feel themselves wiser than those who can render a reason. 

Many Hindus will ask how that can be false which is written in 
their book$ and believed to be true from time immemorial. In reply 
we say that the Jains will not be slow to use the same argument, as 
theii" books are as ancient as those of the Hindus. Moreover they have 
very old and useful libraries still existing at Pattan, Jaisalmer and 
Khambh&t, such as the former cannot boast to possess at present.* 
Supposing that the books of both have an equal claim to antiquity, what 
is the reason that the births of Krishna and R&m are fixed by the Jain^ 
at above 86,000 and 11,86,000, while by the Hindus at about 6,000 and 
above 8,50,000 years respectively ? and thus they differ almost every- 
where. It is impossible that both can be equally true ; which party then, 
and for what reasons, is to be considered in the right and which in the 
wrong? We know the Vedists will not hesitate to assert that the religion 
of the Jains is false, and therefore the accounts given by the Jains are 
not trustworthy. But the Vedists ought to reflect that the Jain religion 
was confessed by their ancestors for hundreds of generations; nay we assure 
them (and can give our proofs) that before Sankarfichdrya who lived only 
about 1200 years ago the religion of the Buddhists or the Jains prevail- 

* This difficulty does not present Itself to us alone. It has been combated by our 
learned and great men in former times also. BhattapiCd Eumaril, the commentator on 
the Mim^ns^ Tvhen taunted by his opponents with the immorality of his gods, the incestu- 
COS intercourse of Prajtfpati with bis daughter, and the seduction by lodra of Ahaly^, the 
wife of his spiritual guide, replies, that the charge is unfounded. Prajtipati is the sun, and 
Aurora (Ushas) is his daughter. In the Veds the expression that Prajiipati fell in love with 
bis daughter is altogether figurative. It means simply that the sun rises after the dawn. 
Similarly Indra also means the sun, and Ahalya (formed of Ahan and li) the night. Here 
also the expression that Indra seduced Ahalya is figurative, implying that at sunrise the gloom 
disperses. We subjoin the original : — 

gd^Mei i w: Hfti?hiTif5T ^msmm n^TWirsrar^rr^nms wiwromrtgwrn; 

' Professor Biihler has discovered 15,0000 books of the Jains in the Bombay Pre- 
Bidency, and promises to publish a list of them within 5 years. 
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ed ' throughout the whole of Bharatavarsh, and that only a few place* 
such as Kd$i, Kanauj, Kurukshetra and KaSmir remained as outposts of 
the vedic rehgion. It is absurd to suppose that the two hundred millioDs, 
Hindus of the present day are descendants of the few vedists of that age. 
It cannot but be admitted that many, if not all the present Hindus, are 
the progeny of the Buddhists and Jains. It is evident from the book 
called Sankar Digvijay (Sankar's universal conquest) that many of them 
were converted. The Jain Rdja Vishnu Vardhan of Dvdr Samudra, em- 
braced the Vaishnav religion at the preaching of Rdmdnuj in 1133 A.D. 
He must be a notable follower of his ancestors who holds by his father 
and condemns his grandfather. Such inconsistency will be explained 
of course by urging that every one is at liberty to profess what he be- 
lieves. Against this we do not contend ; we wish to write a history and 
relate the established facts of the ancient times and do not fight for or 
against any religious persuasion.' 



* The Jains will probably be annoyed that we have associated them with the Bud- 
dhists, but there is no occasion for offence. By Buddhism we mean that religion which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire Bharatvarsh to the negation of the Veds from the time of 
Gautam Swami, the chief of the Mah^vir's followers (Ganadhar) to that of ^nkanCchsCrys 
which was professed by Asok and Samprati. The Jains are in no way outside this pale. 
It ought to be remembered, however that we do not associate them with the flesh eating 
T^ntrik Buddhists of the present day. Jin from which Jain and Budh from which Baudh ia 
derived are synonimous terms, the meaning of both being the same in Kosb (Sanskrit odo- 
mastics). Both recognise Gautam. In the Dipvans and other Buddhist books, the word Mahi- 
vir is often used for 6((kya Muni Gautnm Buddh. It is clear therefore that the religion of 
both must have been the same in his time. As a river after flowing to some distance bran- 
ches off into two streams named separately, one towards the east and the other to wank 
the west, so in time owing to the difference of opinion amongst professors and authors, this 
religion was divided into two viz. the Jain and the Bauddh. The main stream may option- 
ally be designated by either name. If its source and villages situated on its banks are ac 
knowledged to be the same, the fact of its having different appellations does not make it 
another river. Our reason for calling the followers of Gkiutam the Buddhists — and not 
giving this name to the Jains, is that the followers of Gautam are known to foreign 
authors by the former name, and if we call them Jains it will only create confusion and mis- 
understanding. 

< As to the knowledge of the Pandits regarding past ages, the less spoken the better 
a single instance will suffice to shew how the matter stands. If you ask a Pandit, when 
Pifnini the celebrated Grammarian lived, he will immediately reply that he flourished in 
Satya Yug, millions of y^ars ngo. But he will not deny that Patanjali wrote the commen- 
tary of Eatyayan's works and Yyas that of Patanjali. Hem Chandra writes in his Eosh, that 
Kity^yan had another name, Vararuchi ; Somadev Bhatt of Easmir relates in his !Katha- 
sarit-srfgar, that E^tyayan Vararuchi was born at Eaus^mbi, the modem Eosam, a village 
situated on the banks of the Jamn^ in the vicinity of Prayag, that he held a controversy 
with Prfnini, and that he was the chief minister of Eing Nand. It is proved from the drama 
Mudr^ R^kshas and other books that Chandra Gupt ascended the throne immediately after 
Nand ; this time is as certain as the battle of Plassey (Pal^i), the unvasion of Nadir Shah 
or the reigns of PrithiriJj and Vikram. Now when did the Grammarian Pacini live ; leas 
than two and a half thousand years ago or more than millions of years ? There is no ques- 
tion that Patanjali lived after the reign of Chandra Gupt, because in his celebrated work 
Bh^hya he quotes the name of Chandra Gupt in explaining the aphorism Sabha rdja 
Manushya purvd, by giving the example of " Chandra Oupta Sabham,*' 




Oiaitizei 
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ANCIENT CONDITION OF THE HINDU'S. 

Hindu means an inhabitant of Hind. The Persians called the 
act lying on the left bank cf the Sindhu (Indus) Hind, which is but 
corruption of the word Sindh. The Persians pronounced our Dental 
as H. Hence, Sapt they pronounced HapU Sapt Sindhu Hapt Hindu, 
iraavati Harakhvati, Asur^ Ahur, Som Bom, Mds Mdh. The 
indus called themselves Aryas or nobles in contradistinction to the 
her and lower nationalities, and hence the country inhabited by them 
ing between the Himalayan and Vindhya ranges was named Aryavart 
le people of Persia were also Aryas," and for this reason their country 
\\ bears the name Irdn, which the Greeks pronounced Arian. In 
e old books found in possession of the Bombay Parsees, whose ances- 
fs left their mother-country at the time of the Arab conquest to pre- 
rve their religion, this word is written Airya ; and Hir^t the gate- 
ly to Hindustan appears also to derive its name from the same 
urce. 

* Ahurmazd was the God of the Persians. In the Rigved also Asur has been taken 
the sense of Sur, meaning the sun — " Asur ah pranaddta' *' asurah surveshdm prdnadah'* 
ar (the sun) is the giver of life to all. Asur appears to have been taken to mean a Rakshas 
mon), just when Sur came to mean a God (Dev, Devatrf) ; and who knows but that 
en the Hindus attached the bad meaning to Asur the deity of the Persians, these in 
uital used the Hindu Dev in the sense of a demon. Indra is also considered a demon 
the Persians. The Assyrians likewise called " Tamu" the sun and " Tam" the day, 
ile Tarn means darkness in the language of the Hindus. 

* In confirmation of this remark, see what the great Persian King Darius says in the 
I inscription of Nakshi Rustam. This is not the Darius overthrown by Alexander, but 
J Darius who died in 486 B. C. Firdausi has given an erroneous enumeration and genealogy 
nearly all the Persian Kings. This Darius (Darius Hystaspes) more correctly D^ryavus 
us speaks in the old Persian language, which is derived from the same stock as the San- 
lit:— "Iking Darius, great king, king of kings, Lord of the whole inhabited world, support 
this great Earth, son of Vistasp Hakhiimanisi am a Persian, the son of a Persian, also an 
yanand the son of an Aryan** (adam Daryavus Kshayathiya Vazark Ksh^yathiya Kshrfyathi- 
ndm Kshayathiya dahyaunam vispazndn^m Kshflyathiya ahyrfya bumiy^ vazark^ya duria- 
ra Vistdspahya putra Hakhamanisiya P^rsa P((rsahya putra Ariya Ariya putra) The same 
scription gives the Pedigree of the Persian kings as follows :— 

HakhtCmanis, 

Ohispdis, 

Ariy^R^, 

Arsam, 

Vistasp, (Hystaspes) (Persian Gushtdsp) 

DfJryavus (Darius) 

Kshayars (Xerxes) 

Artakshatra (Artaxerxes) 

D^avus IL (Darius Ochus) 

Artakshatra II. 

Do. III. 
Kurus (Cyrus) (Persian Kaikhusro) was a descendant of this Hakh^fmanis, and died 
B. C. His son Kabujiya (Cambyses) ascended the throne after having killed his brother 
irdiya and invaded Egypt. Gaumut pretending to be Bardiya usurped the throne, but was 
(in by this Difryavus (Darius), the subject of our note. 
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The Aryas worshipped the sun. His glory is sung in the Ve 
hymns ; and he is daily invoked in the Gdyatri, the Hindu's roost sad 
prayer. As pervading all space with his radiance, he is called Vish 
the pervader. As nourishing all earthly life he is styled PushanJ 
nourisher. If there were no sun there would be nothing; Mitra, Aryan 
and Mihir, typifying his different beneficent attributes, are amongst 
several names in Sanskrit as well as in the old language of I 
Persians/ who likewise supposed the sun to ride a chariot drawn 
horses. It is no wonder — indeed it is natural, that the worship of 
sun should have been the earliest religion of mankind. Although 
numberless stars that twinkle in the firmament are all suns, their smal 
appearance being due only to their immense distance, and though eva 
the Mandakini, the celestial Ganges or Milky Way is nothing but « 
aggregation of suns, and no estimate can be formed of those which ca» 
not be seen ; great is the glory of the Almighty Creator, Lord of the rni- 
verse, that all these suns, the nearest of which gives dayUght to oureartk 
is so far from us that could a canon ball be transmitted there witl 
undiminishing velocity it would not reach it in 32 years, and is solaiji 
that the earth is insignificant compared with it, form but an 'mm 
siderable part of his infinitely vast creation, yet there is no other ok 
ject in the universe which fills the mind with such admiration an 
grandeur and calls forth such feelings of awe and reverence as thistli 
nearest sun. Considering fire to be the same element on this earth i 
the sun is above, the Aryas worshipped it also, and made to it buni 
offerings. In the Veds, fire is called Rudra (the Annihilator) as conat 
min&r whatever is thrown upon it Its birth is from the air and smofa 
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DUld grow without it. The firmament above waa worshipped by the 
ame of Indra, Lord paramount Subsequently the moon,* the pla* 
ets and constellations became objects of adoration. They offered 
> their gods what they themselves ate attd drank, sacrificed cows, bul- 
>cks, horses, sheep and goats, and roasted' and boiled their flesh 
ad ate it. They poured out to tlem drink-offerings of Som, the juice * of 
ae Asclepias Acida, such as they and their wives were wont to drink. It 
ras of course intoxicating, perhaps more so than wine. They had in 
hose days no temples, and no images. The people of that time were 
imple, robust, and warlike ; and cared for little but eating, and drink'^ 
9g and taking their diversion. Their religion was also simple and na« 
ural unfettered with the caste distinctions that prevail among the 
lindus of to-day. Society 'was graded merely according to trades and 
jallings,^ as may be evinced from the text of the Mahdbharat " Karmaftd 
mrnatdngatam'* which indicates that a man was classed according to 
;he occupation he adopted. The sons of the same man therefore be* 
jame Brfihmans, B^hatriyas or Vaisyas according to their respective 
jallings, and were not precluded from passing from one class to another, 
io that a Brahman could become a Kshatriya or a Vaisya and vice versfi.. 
Fhe women were not kept in secluded apartments, but mixed with 
;be men at the public ceremonies and partook of the intoxicating drinks. 
The king took one-sixth of the fruits of the soil^; but when 

' The Sanskrit word for moon ia Chandramas and perhaps Pur^amas (full moon). Ami* 
rasy^ (a day without moon) and Kiis (lunar month), also the Pereiau Mah or Mah (lunar 
month and Moon) are the various forms of Mas which means moon. 

* Yajnasalsi was a spacious sheltered room where sacrificial offerings were made. 
' The Rig Ved describes an Asvamedh (horse sacrifice) as follows. ** Tbe horse 

was washed and adorned with costly trappings ; goats of yarious colour were placed before 
him. He was made to go round the sacred fire in adoration, then tied to a pole and sacri 
Kced with an axe. The flesh was roasted and boiled^ made into baUa, and eaten." 

^ Somlatd, the moon plant (acid asclepias or aarcostema viminalis) was collected 
on the hille in moonlight and brought home in carts drawn by rams. It was then bruised 
with stones and strained in blankets of goats^ wool ; the preparer wearing flat golden rings 
on each ol his fingers. The juice was then mixed with the flour of barley ghi and some- 
tioaes with milk> so as to make the drink exhilerating, and preserved in skins. The plant 
18 not found on this side of the Indus, but grows in abundance on the other side near th« 
Bolan pass and MasandanUi hills, Visv^ Mitra had to cross the Satlaj and tbe VyastC to 
procure it. Aa employed for libations, it is extolled in the Rig Ved as deeply intoxicating 
but possessing beneficent Tirtues. It was regarded as such by the Persians also. 

^ The people must have been divided into two classes at first destingoished by their 
colour white and black, as the word Var^^a means colour. 

• The Queen of Virdt sent Draupadi to fetch liquor for her to drink. 

' The fountain of all right is the sword. The vulgar saying "jis ki Idthi us H 
hh(dn$ " ** His the buffalo whose the stick" is too true. It holds good also among the lower 
animals ; the tiger scares away all animals from the wilderness he lives in, and lords over 
it alone ; as the proverb runs " Bil hhodat musd maren rajat rdj bhujang " " mice dig holes 
through life, but the powerful snake carries it with a high hand." When the Aryas came from 
the north-west and vanquished the non->^ ryaa and by right of conquest their sovereign 

B 
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it was of bad quality, his share was limited to one-twelvth. On the 
cattle, gems, gold and silver he levied one-fiftieth, and on the produce 
of trees, flesh, meat, honey, and the like accumulations of nature and 
of art, a sixth. Besides this all the artizans and labourers worked for 
him gratis one day in the month. He was entitled to 5 per cent, on all 
debts admitted by the defendant on trial and to 10 per cent, on all denied 
and proved. Sometimes he drove his chariot himself, asintheVed 
Indra is said to drive his horses. The people in those days used to ride 
horses without saddles and stirrups. The latter are not to be seen in 
portraits and pictures even subsequent to the period of Vikram. Lile 
the Tartars they milked their mares and considered the drink as a dain- 
ty. They measured fields with rods, ploughed them to sow barley and 
brought home the produce in waggons. They spun cotton and wow 
cloth. Their dress consisted of a Dhoti a cloth worn round the loins 
between the legs and fastened behind, a Dupatt^ or covering for tie 



became owner of the soil, he apportioned it amongst his followers, as is written in tki 
Veds '* Indra the Lord conquered and drove out the Dasyus and Rakshaaas and gave their 
land to his white faced foUowers" — just as William the Conqueror, the ancestor of ooi 
gracious Queen Victoria, after the Norman conquest in 1066 A. D. divided England like a 
large Camp amongst his feudal lords. It should be noted that as a husbandman wants t 
plough, oxen, manure, seed, water and divers other things for his land, so a king has to keep 
an army and all the apparatus of war ready to save it from falling into foreign hands. Heoee 
the king as well as the subject has a right to the produce of the fields. Our Arya kisgi 
of do took the sixth share as lad down in the Manusmriti, and as referred to ^ 
Ktflid^ in the Raghuvans {Shashihanh vali magrahit). As the waste land becanw 
less and less, and the cultivation extended and iu proportion as the recouroes of the 
sovereign were put to a greater strain, his share gradually rose to the fifth, the fourth 
the third and has now increased even to one half of the produce. This mode of assessmeot 
is in the native states called Batdy% and in the district of Bandras ttdhiya. The less a king 
exacted from his subjects and the greater the comfort and the protection he afibrded them 
the more popular he became. In time the king required bud appointed men to collect hie 
share, to break land and protect cultivators and allowed them a portion of it for their main- 
tenance. This is the origin of the Zamindiiri tenure. As these men performed their dutiei 
satisfactorily and faithfully, and as new appointments would give rise to complications and 
disputes, the same men were confirmed in the possession of their plots or villages which be- 
came heritable as well as transferable. As the ifumber of such Zamindllrs increased, Tahaii' 
d^rs and Nazims were appointed over them ; when the number of these also rose Subahdidt 
were placed in charge over them. These together with a few descendants of the old kings are 
the Raj^ and Navv^bs of the present day. Collectors and Commissioners now superintend tiie 
Tahsilddra. Under the slave dynasty one fourth of the gross produce was taken Alauddio 
Ehilji assessed it at one half. Sher Shah reverted to one fourth, but Akbar raised it to one 
third. The British Government in the North Western Provinces had allowed one third to 
the Zamindl[r, but now it is one half. When more grain than wanted came in Ba^yi and 
money was urgently required, the revenue was paid in money instead of produce. The greater 
the produce, and its value the greater the income of the Zamindar and the share of the flc 
vereign. It became irksome to ascertain e^ery year the produce of each village, hence leaaei 
were given for more than one year and gradually the terms of such leases were extended, tiQ 
at length Lord Comwallis gave Premanent Settlements to Bang^ Bihar, UresiC and the 
Province of Ban^as. When the king alienated his share in favor ot any person in Ilea of 
Bome service the rednient was called a Jtfsrirdar. and if the srrant was made without the tt< 
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»hoalder3, and a head-dress ; and their ornajfnents, of earrings and neck;- 
laces of pearls interspersed with precious gems. The women wore 
Sdris, a dress consisting of one piece of cloth worn round the body and 
passing over the head. The wheels and the yoke of a chariot were gild- 
3d and the former were begirt with iron rings. The people gambled 
with four kauris, small shells. A Queen accompanied her husband even 
when he went abroad at night to fight. The early marriage of girls was 
not so obligatory as is the case now. * But a virtuous girl growing 
x> maturity in her father's house could claim maintenance from him. 
(V^omen appeared in public handsomely attired. In Rajputfind, Gujr&t 
iiid JUahar^htra and other western countries women are not kept in 
leclusion even now. They listened to the words of the sages; and 
Idrgi, a learned woman spoke on divinity in the court of king Janak. 
The people navigated. Bhujyu ventured out into the open sea with a 
9oat of a hundred oars, but narrowly escaped shipwreck. The dead were 
lometimes burnt and sometimes buried ; sometimes they were burnt 
md then buried. There were no coins in those days, but gold, silver, 
)r copper was weighed out in exchange." The daily wages of a 
lervant was 1 pan or Kdrahd pan equal to 80 rattis copper. Besides, 
be used to get 1 Dron or 32 sers of grain per month, and a pair of 
doths once every six months. The tolls levied at ferries amounted to 
I pun for an empty cart, and half a pan for a load carried by a man. 
The people knew Medicine. They made implements of husbandry and 
cooking utensils such as axes, mattocks, earthen jars, cups, spoons and 
JO forth ; and manufactured armour and weapons, bows, arrows, clubs, 
jpears, swords and missiles. Conch-shells were blown in a battle. Cour- 
tezans and public women carried on prostitution in towns. Spirituous 
iquor was sold in the market. It certainly is not to be supposed that 
:he Satya-yug was exempt from the vices of later times, for if, as the 
Hindus say, Manu framed his Code for the Satya-yug, there is hardly a 
irime of which the punishment is not there prescribed. Laws are set 
)ut for the restraint, not of ideal, but of real offences. The Legisla- 



* Early marriage became a necessity from 


the time of the Muhammadan rule and 


rom the same period dates the inhuman custom of infanticide. 
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tive Council, for instance, \vould never tbink of enacting laws against 
drying up the oocan, snatching away a star, keeping the air ia con- 
6netnent or stealing a mountain, but it would certainly legislate against 
offences committed or likely to be committed by the people of tbe 
present day. That the Satya-yug was not a period of extracrdina^ 
purity will appear from the various kinds of illicit oflfspring enunacrated 
in the Code of Manu, e. g, a child whose father is not to be ascer- 
tained bom duritiig a long absence from homo on the part of the mother's 
httsband^ the firstborn of a woman pregnant at the time of ber mar- 
tiage, a sofi bom out of wedlock to a father subsequently married bj 
the mother, a ohild conceived and born by a woman in her widowhood, 
the son of an iiCrya by a Sudrd wife, these and the like compose tbe ca- 
talogue. The Code also gives clear evidence that the people of that 
^ge were very poor ; for otherwise fines and penalties for certain grave 
offences would not have consisted of kauris (shells) ' and even wb«» 
silver is imposed, it is reckoned in the small <|Uantity of Mdsh&s. * \ 
great wealth of the people lay in herds of kine. The daughter of tbe es 
Arya was tbe Duhitri, the milk-maid of the family. 

To give a cow was to confer a great boon on the receiver. Ever 
late as the age of MahAbliarat, Duryodhan and other princes of the n 
bouse of Kuru used to go once in three years to the pastures in orde 
mark the young and growing calves, and the day was one of great f 
vity. There was no want of grazing grounds. The cows supplied 
people with plenty of milk, while the bullocks ploughed their fields 
^^erved them as beasts of burden and draught ; cowdung was used as 
when fire-wood could not be had. To kill so useful an animal, there 
was declared a great sin, otherwise it was impossible to preserve it \ 
tbe flesh-eaters of that time, and its scantiness was likely to cause fan 
Under the present government also bullocks used for ploughing are 
sold for arrears of revenue. There is no doubt that the Brfihmans of those 
days otfered the Gom6dh or sacrifice of kine, and as we have already 



' ^' Having slaiidered a Brahman a Kshatriya becomes liable to a fine of 100 pini 
or 8000 kauns, a Vaisya of one and a half or 200 pans, but a Sudra merits death." 

<iq^ myum»<^w gf^T^proriFcf i S^iui^iRT3«rT ^p^^rowifii) vm. 267 (ifr 

nusmriti). 

s '* He Mrfao causes the deatii of an ass, a goat or a sheep shall be fined 5 IMDCshM 
of silyer ; and he nvho kills a dog or a pig shall pay a fine of one Mftsh^ of silver.*' (iRpn 
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rrittett, ate its flesh. The modern Hindus, in their reverence for ih» 
)Ow, indulge in a belief that the ancient fir&hmans bad the power of mak- 
ing it aliyeJ Alii the ceremonies however were lanqnestionably in the 
lands o£ the Br&bmans alone, and it stands to reason thejr did not eaerifioe 
lo many- and such cows as would injuxe the interests of hnsbandiy ; and 
rery probably they killed those only which were incapable of yielding 
Ddilk and giving calves.' We have described these Alyas as a simple ' 
people, but they ought not to be considered ignorant. Their imnds were 
stored vrith knowledge and the seeds of important sciences and arts had 
begun to germinate in them. On reading the Code of Manu alone it 
becomes manifest, what good and genial laws they framed id order to re- 
gulate the social economy and complicated interests of this world. They 
yegarded themselves with j>ustice as superior to all the nations with whom 
they can^ in contact, and gave themselves the nan>e of Arya or noble. 

There is no proof however that they knew the art of writing. If 
we pay close attention to the meanings of Ved, Sniti, Smriti, Sdstm, 
Darian, 8ukta, Rich, Sdman, Varg, Adhydy, Adhydpah, Upddk- 
ydy, Oranih, Pdth, Pdihak, Paihan, Manan, Ohoahan, and similar 
words we are led to the conclusion that the people of the Vedic ag^ 
were unacquainted with letters. There is no mention of writing m 
the Yeds, Br^hmans (commentaries on theology and ritoa) observances} 
or Sutras (aphorisms). We have not met with a single word to givp tb^ 
faintest intimation of its existence. Even if we do meet with one in the 
U^adi Sutras the oldest system of grammar, alluded to by the great 
grammarian Pdnini in his work, it appears to be an interpojation of 
later times.* The Arabic word kitab (a book) which literally meaiu 
writing, and the word paper which is of Greek origin and derives its 

* No such thing ia ever mentioned in the Veda. 

' In the Rig Ved it is written t—" When we sacrifice a barren or a pregnant oow or 
a bull, O Fire thou art wholly satisfied." In another place also, it is saici '' MaUrd Forufloi 
vdidmalabheta" i. e. a barren cow should be sacrified to the gods Mitra, an^d Var^iB. 

' See with what mmplicity Kakshivat BnUunan speaks in the Veds, whe^ he vjv 
that he got 1060 cows and 100 bulls and 10 chariots with four horses each fro^l hvs 
liberal father-in-law Svanay. Now let us see what tho writer of Anuvans says "King Bharat 
made a krgess of 107,00(^000,000 Elephants adorned with housing of gold at his corona- 
tion ! In Ashtak II Adhyay 2n^ Varg 4 the number of gods is mentioned as being only 
83 i. e. 11 in mid air, 11 OtU the earth, and 11 in the sky ; <but the Punlns have raised ^^ 
number to S3 crores. Is this no great difference I 

* Similarly in the Upadi Sutra the words Dinarah (S^^fTT:) Jinah (^R:) Tin- 
*»m (fettelf) Stupah (^W:) <all appear to hare been interpolated in later tiipes. Di^lSrah 
X^t^K«) (Denanus) is a Latin word, and the root Ji (%) from wfairii Jm (fsR) « derived 
has been omitted by &Jyan whilst he has taken other roots from the Uptfdi Sutra. Nri- 
«mh ^has sdso left ont this root ia his Syaraman^an ; nor do Tve find it in any other author 
-af note. 
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name from Papyrus, a kind of reed from which it was mnde by the 
Egyptians, clearly point to the existence of this art amongst the nations 
to which they belong, but there are no such words in the Vedic litera- 
ture ; the wording and the arrangement of Sutras (aphorisms) were de- 
signed to ease the memory, hinting rather than expressing doctrines, for 
oral transmission. Manu has no where made use of words for a book, a 
pen, an inkstand and paper &c., in the comprehensive system he has 
prescribed for teaching and learning ;' nor indeed does he allude to the 
art of writing throughout his book. Teaching and the use of written oi 
printed books are now so closely associated that the one invariably re- 
calls the other, but the latter nevertheless seems to have spread in this 
country much later,' and words meaning patra for leaf, lekhanifot 
pen, and mashi for ink are of modem origin. The people first wrote 
probably on leaves of the birch-tree in the north and on palm leaves in 
the south, hence what we write upon still bears the name patra (a leaf )• 
Llk khinchnd or drawing lines on palm leaves was called likhnd (writ- 
ing). Lip is akin to the word Lipnd which litenilly means to besmear 
with fluid, hence when ink was used in writing on palm leaves this word 
Lip obtained its current acceptation ; had this art been known in the 
days of Panini he would certainly have employed some word to express 
it. He has used the words Varn, Akshar, Virdm, the first meaning a 
modulation (colour) of the voice, the second, a thing imperishable, and 
the last the pause or rest of the voice. Had he been acquainted with 
the art of writing he would have never made use of the words A nu8vdr, 
Visarg, Jihvd Muliy and Upadhmdniy, but would have symbolized 
those sounds by Vindu, Dvi-vindu, BajrdhHti and GajakuTnbhdkriti 
as the medieval grammarian Vopadev has done. 

The first residence of these Aryas was Sarasvati a tract situated on 
the banks of the river Sarasvati ' in the Panjab and adjacent tract 



1 '' In the beginning as well as at tbe end of the recital of the Veds the feet of 
the Guru (preceptor) should be reverentially touched. The Veds should be rehearsed with 
folded hands; for such is the proper Brahmp'njali." (^UPTTWS^^BT^ ^ Qr^lVfSr JJTTIB 
Wl I 9CfQ^(:Hlc4vi4li hT^ 919TT!S^ik: W??:) II 71. *' To the pupil ready to rehearse th« 
Veds, the attentive preceptor shall say * Read thou ;' when the lesson is finished he shall saj 
* Pause* and the pupil thereupon shall cease reading." (f||viS4l4 llU*rl Jpf^ir^nRT^nVH- 

f^Sxii I iff^ftwr fir ^ ararFgrrSTfe^ifegTOTfj) 73. 

' Had the art of writing existed from the earliest times it is certain a written 'coO' 
munication would have taken place between the Eauravs and the Pandavs in addition to the 
verbal negotiation of the envoys ; whereas the latter fact is mentioned in the Mahabhint, 
the former is not. 

* In the Rig Ved it is written :. '' Fire, burn thou with a vivid blaze for t]» 
Inhabitants of the banks of the Druadvati (now called Qhagghar perhaps), i.paytf and €«• 
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of country. As their descendants multiplied tbey began to spread towards 
the Eaist, cleared tracks through large and dense forests by burning 
them ^ (as is still done in North America) and crossing the Qanges and 
the Jamun^ settled in Eosal and Mithil^ the ancient kingdoms of Avadh 
(Oudh) and Tirhut There is no doubt tliey came from the North-West, and 
the North- Western part of India is the earliest settlement of our Aryan 
ancestors. In the Veds they are described as being fair-complexioned. 
Indra their king is said to have killed Daayus (the aborigines) and ap- 
portioned the land to his fair-faced votaries. This tract of country (the 
North West) is extolled every where in the bistros, and to it the sacred 
moon-plant (Som Lat^) is indigenous. The country lying on the other 
side of the Yindhya mountain or the Narmadi river is described as being 
outside the l)Oundaries of Ary^vart ; and we do not meet with the names 
of the Grodavari, the Erisho& and the E&veri, and the Malaya and Sabya 
ranges in the Veds; nay, to go beyond the Narmadd river was strictly for- 
bidden by the ancient Codes, and if any man did transgress this prohibi- 
tion, he had to cleanse himself by expiations. We have given the name 
Hindus to those people only who inhabited the country on the left bank 
of the Indus, but there was no such restriction against their crossing that 
river. The country beyond the Indus has been for twelve centuries en- 
tirely cut off from Hindust&n owing to the spread of Islam, but this was 
not the case in the times of which we write ; the countries on both sides 
of that river were indifferently the home of the Hindus, as both banks of 
the Qanges at the present day. To the North and South Aryavart was 
bounded by the Himalay and the Vindhya mountains respectively, but 
towards the west there was no other limit thau the sea. £alh:h and Bu- 
khdr4 were in Sanskrit called Bahlik and £liuhkh&ra. The correct 
name of Kandhar is Gandh^r and the inhabitants of Camboj are at pre- 
sent called Kambohs. The great sages of ancient times from whom the 
modern Hindus are descended are said to have all come from the moun- 
tain in the North called Meru, the highest peak in the world. The site 
of Meru is, however, uncertain and therefore open to dispute.* In the 

rasvati." (^^^i WT^ ^HTOTTOT ^<^4HI T fel^ fe^Fl") The laatnamed river ap- 
pears to have been a large one at that time, falling into the Indus or Satlaj which obtains 
the name of Sapt Sindhu in the Veds owing probably to its junction with the Sarasvati 
and the five rivers of the Fanj((b. The Sarasvati has now dwindled into a rivulet, and is 
absorbed by the Sandy plains. It seems that the Aryas made their earliest settlements on 
the banks of the largest rivers. 

* It is written that the fire preceded King Nahush destroying the jungle and clearing 
the way for him. 

' It will amuse our readers to look at the map of Hindust£(n divided into 9 portions 
like the 9 petals of a lotus flower by Par^r, Vartfhmihir and other Puranic writers. If 
this was their idea of the country they lived in, what can be said of their notion of the 
globe and the science of Geography ? 
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FuraQS, this mountain is«aid to be of gold and seventy five thousand 
Yojans bigb. Our oountrymen iwill never call any mountain Mern wbicb 
does not answer tbis description. But they will at least admit that the 
peaks in tbe north towards Balkh and Bukbfird are among tbe highest 
in the world, and are on that account called B&m-i-duny& or " props to 
support the skies" by the neighbouring people. Who knows, if Samar- 
kand be not a corruption of Sumei^ Khxmi and Tibbat (Thibet) of 
Trivishfap^ It is very curious indeed that almost all the nations 
trace their origin to the central regions of the ancient continent covered 
by these high mountains. At the time that the Aryas began to spread in 
Bh&ratvarsh, we ought not to suppose that it was destitute of other in- 
habitants. Tbe Veds relate that it was pre-occupied by Dasyus* 
and that they were expelled by the Aryas who took possession of their 
lands. These Dasyus were dark coloured, deformed and destitute of ener- 
gy and acted contrary to tbe Veds. The Aryas on the other hand wwe 
•comparatively fair, handsome and powerful, and introduced tbe Yedic rdi* 
gion. This is easily apparent even now by contrasting the inhabitants 
of the cold countries of the North* West and of those of the hot counlsies 
of the S. E. It is not improbable that the word Bia (a slave) is a corrup- 
tion of Dasyu. The conquering Aryas, there is no doubt, reduced them 
to /slavery and hence tbe word D&s would gradually come to mean a 
slave and Dasyu also a thief. Those who escaped from tbe bands of the 
Aryas concealed themselves in wilds and mountain fastnesses and were 
the ancestors of tbe Oonda, Chudra, KoU, Dhdngars, BkHs, Bhars, 
Muahara and Cheroa, and other hill and forest tribes. Others ivbo be- 
came wealthy and powerful in time united themselves with the Aryas 




> Bilur T^g mountain appears to be^a corruption of the Vaitadya of the Jains^ thougji 
now it is flaid to have been derived from Bilur or JBUIour (cryatal). 

' Along with the word Daeyu several other names occur in the Veds «uoh it, 
XUkshas, Ugra, Fiiach, Asur, Aj^, Yaksh, &grav and Kikat. These ace all described u 
having black skin (ra^VTOTIT^^^ni?;}. 
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by intermarriages. Their descendants now people much of the Soatii- 
em Country and are also called ^udras, the fourth or servile class. When 
the increase of population compelled them to neglect the prohibition 
against crossing the Narmadi, many Aryas migrated and settled on the 
other side. The language of the Southern people viz. the Tdmil has 
however no aflSnity whatever to the Sanskrit ; in other words, as the 
Sanskrit and its branches, viz. the Bangili, Gujrdti, Mahfirfahtri, Sindhi, 
Braj Bhishd &c., have originated with the Aryas, so, the TAmil and all 
its kindred tongues such as Telagu, Kfinari, Malayili &c., seem to have 
belonged to the Dasyus. The Sanskrit words found in them appear 
to have been naturalized in later times ; but a question of grave im- 
portance presents itself at this stage, viz. whence did the Dasyus come ? 
It would be extremely difficult to settle the controversy satisfactorily 
after the lapse of so many ages. Men of learning and of antiquarian 
research hold opposite theories ; and as conflicting opinions have been 
advanced, we shall venture to state our own view of the matter under 
discussion. When the Aryas began to conquer Bhfiratvarsh from the 
"N. West the people of Egypt or Misr ' (called Mudriya in the old Per- 
sian) adjoining to Barbary in the valley of the Nile had begun to rise 
into importance. Their country lies near the sea coast ; • and such 
people are more or less nautical. The inhabitants of the polar regions 
for instance, rude as they are, venture into the ocean to some distance 
in order to fish. But there is no question that the art of navigation 
^as quite in its infancy in those days. The people were afraid to lose 
sight of the sea shore. At present goods worth millions of rupees are 
despatched to England and America in steamers without assurance, but 
in those days a man embarking in a ship had to pay 20 per cent, 
interest on the capital he borrowed — a rate prescribed by Manu.* 
Storms and tempests are not uncommon to the sea and it is not im- 
probable that an occasional Egyptian bark may have advanced a little 
further off the coast, and having safely weathered a storm and wafted 
by the western gale should anchor near the western coast of Hindustan 
opposite to Mah&rashtra, Concan, Eeral, Malaya and other southern 

1 The correct pronounciation of Egypt is Aigyupt with hard G. The Greek word 
^gyptioB means hlack. Misr, derived from a Hebrew word means a town in Arabic. Coptic 
(kibti) was the original language of that country and this can easily be supposed to have 
been a corruption of -^gypt. 

' Asuri Del (Assyria) the capital of which was Babylon is situated on the sea shore, 
and thus it is probable that the maritime people of that country might have embarked from 
Basra (Bassora) and come to India. Arabia is also a country with extensive seaboaard. lis 
ancient name is Eus, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Kusadvip and Kauiik may 
be identical with Kus. 

> The prevailing rate of interest for a Briihman debtor at that time was two 
per cent. 
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countries. The Egyptians were of a^durk complexion and were averse 
to shedding blood, so much so that they worshipped cows, bullocks, cats, 
dogs, hares, foxes, crocodiles, birds and other animals, and when they 
died embalmed and preserved them in temples. Even now after a lapse 
of three thousand years we find many such animals embalmed ' and kept 
in catacombs, which on breaking the cases appear as black as coals.' 
These people might have ill brooked the animal sacrifices of the Aryaa 
and opposed the Yedic religiou. In our opinion there appears no im-*' 
propriety in calling them the original Buddhists, because the Yedic and 
Buddhist or Anti-Yedic are the only two religions of antiquity. 
Moreover the figures of the Aryas carved on stones (found in the north 
western regions beyond the Indus) seem to have trimmed hair and beards, 
Manu also ordains the same. The sculptures of the ancient Egyp* 
tians on the other hand represent them with hair and beard shaved or 
plucked.' We have also heard that the custom of shaving beards | 
prevailed after the Buddhists came into power. The religion of the 
Jains enjoins the eradication of the hair at the ceremony of initiation. 
They go even so far as to say that the growth of hair breeds lice and thus 
leads to the destruction of life. The Jains, besides, declare that their 
first spiritual lord Rishabhadev came from a foreign country and we of- 
ten find the word Barbar (Barbary) in their sacred books. Any one who 
observes Buddhist and Jain images, will remark that they are without 
beard or mustachio, thick lipped and curly haired, and thus bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Egyptians, we mean the southern Egyptians 






> Embalmed corpses are found in such abundance in Egypt that tbey are shipped off 
to England for manure. Hieroglyphics or picture writingb are often found upon them. The 
following, a specimen, is the name of a person Aratsharsb. These embalmed corpses are in 

English called Mummies (Momijdi). We remem- 

ti I O"' y^ ^ "} her among the nursery tales we heard in our child- 
11 r\ I y \ hood that in Habash (Abyssinia) men make Momi- 
VJ ^ 4 N^*^ j&i, a sort of medicine, from the blood of the 
slain. It is even now a common expression to say 
when any one is much persecuted, " Is it intended to make MomiyiCi of him ?" It is pos- 
sible these Mummies might have been the origin of such tales, and possessed medical vir- 
tues. But it is certain that MomiyiCi, the medicine, is obtained from the earth, and is as 
black as coal. The Persian lexicon describes it as being soft like mom (wax) when dug out, 
and as hense called Momiyai. At the present day, natives in Naini Tal are afraid to ven- 
ture out at night at certain seasons, when they say that a ** MomiyJi Sahib/' supposed to be 
a Doctor, pitches his camp at the back of Chini and catches natives in order to make a lri«^ 
of medicinal oil of their bodies. 

' The Buddhists state that other Buddhas existed before ^ya-muni Gautam Buddh; 
Krakuchand or Kukutsand, Kanak and Eajyap, are all supposed to have existed before 
him ; and we find it mentioned in Buddhist literature, that topes (stup) dedicated to them 
existed at Kasi and Espilavastu. 

' The people of Bunnah still plack out their hair. 
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or Nubians* Both believe in the doctrine of transmigration. In 
the Vedic religion however, metempsychosis finds no place. It is ra- 
ther written therein that the Aryas were afraid of Nirriti the mother of 
Nairriteyas (R&kshas) or Dasyus and even paid homage to her evil power. 
The abode of her sons is fixed towards the South West (Nairrit) i. e. to- 
towards Egypt. There is little doubt the Chinese » and the Tartars 
also migrated to Hindustan via Prabhukuth^r through which the Brah- 
maputra flows. The remnants of their descendants, viz. the Ndgds, Lu^ 
chds, Qdi'ura and the Khasids and other barbarous tribes still inhabit 
the jungles and hills of As&m and Manipur. But they do not appear 
to have advanced beyond Naypdl and the Bangdl Presidency. Who 
knows that as crossing the Narmadd was prohibited, so, for similar reasons, 
going into the countries of Ang, Bang and Kaling had also to be expiated 
by penance. 

IKSHVAKU. 

The Hindus say that Ikshvaku was the first king and he reigned in 
Ayodhyi. The Vedists fix his date at about four millions of years. The 
Jains acknowledge him to be the ancestor of Bishabhadev whose 
age cannot be expressed in less than 21 figures, and were we to calcu»- 
late the period of Ikshvdku accordingly, the whole book would per- 
haps be taken up by figures. The Europeans undertake to prove that 
he lived only about 4,000 years ago, but to ascertain exactly when he 
reigned, we have to depend entirely on a correct knowledge of the res- 
pective ages of his successors, because in the Purdns 56 kings of his 
dynasty are said to have held the sceptre before the accession of 
Rdm and the same number after him. The last king was Sumitra 
and according to Mr. Tod was Vikram's contemporary. The pedigree of 
the present Mahdrdja of Jaypur commences from him. If therefore 
we presume that each of the 112 kings lived for more than thousands 
of years, we shall have no difficulty in fixing Ikshv^ku's reign at 4 mil- 
lions or as many more as we like, but if according to Manusmriti, we 
take the life of man in Satya Yug to have been fourfold of what it is 
now ; we find that the calculation of the Europeans is pretty correct. 



^ It may be Bunnised from a perusal of the Veds that the Non-JLryan races of the 
Deccan, the Dasyus or lUkshas, could not pronounce the letter r distinctly **herayo he- 
ro^oA" (%S^ %SnVt) (0 ! enemies enemies) they pronounced "hdayo KdayaJC* (%9rdl 
WMi). The Egyptians also pronounced r as 2; Haripurah (^iftj^) they pronounced Helio- 
polis. Heliopolis was an ancient city of £gypt and is now a dilapidated ruin ; but the tank 
dedicated to the sun still exists. 

' There is no r in the Chinese alphabet; they pronounce it as U The Burmese also 
do the same. 
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Tiie average duration of the reign of eacb native prince wiiidn tiie last 
ten centuries is 10 years. According) j assnming that the 112 kings 
reigned 40 years each, the. product will not be more than 4,480 yean^ 
the date of Ikshvdkn's reign. This ealculaticm is for Satya Yug only, 
for Tret& and Bvapar, we shall have to fix the average reign, of each 
king at 30 and 20 years respectively. This will (£minish the aboTce pro- 
duct. In the next place this genealogy is not considered trustwortiiy 
by the Europeans,^because while in the Solar dynasty 56 kings reigned 
from Ikshvaku to Bdmchandra, in the lunar only 46 ■ are mentioned 
from £udh the son-in-law of Ikshvaku, and therefoie his contemporary, 
to Yudhishthir who lived according to the Hindus, much later than R&m- 
chandra.' It seems incredible that fifty generations of the one 
should be coeval with only 5 of the others.' European soienee ha» 
found out another method of ascertaining ancient dates besides the genea- 
logical tables. Every Ved contains astronomical treatises t© convey 
such knowledge of the heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the 
days and hours of the Vedic sacrifices. These were no doubt written 
at the time the hymns of the Ved were colkcted and arranged into 4 
parts by Vyds. In it the positions of certain planets and stars are so 
described * that we can safely infer the treatises could fcave been writ- 
ten only a little more or less than three thousand years ago. Thus by 
ascertaining the era at which the Veds were collected^ we can also ap- 
proximately guess the dates of other books or persons. For instance 
we can deduce from this that the Manusmriti must have been written 
after the compilation of the Veds, as it constantly alludes to them- ; and 
that the condition of the people must have been the same as there 
described. Some Hindus will at once urge that Manu lived long before 
Vyds, that the Veds were compiled by the latter and that the date of 
Manusmriti cannot be fixed later than that of Vyds. They ought tO' 
reflect however that the Manusmriti was not written by Manu himself 

Budh's father Chaodra progeoitor of the lunar sace was tb* aob of Atri^ and Siirya 
the great progenitor of the solar race, was son of Dakaha. 

' Elphinstone calculates in his history according to some PuraB, that Ram was the 
63rd in the solar race, and Krishna 50th in the lunar. 

'From Ikshvaku to Brihadrath and from him to Chandra Gupt tke total number 
of kings mentioned is 150, and if each king be aupp(«ed to have reigned 20> years as aft 
average, the total period is 8000 years, nearly the same as eovered by Kaliyug. Who knows,^ 
but that the Ealiyug may have commenced from the time the Aryas settled in the country 
.and that the legends of other Yugs may have relation to the time previoiis, but that ii» 
Br^ihmans subsequently merging the two together fabricated history at pleasure. 

* " WTien the sun and the moon traversing the sky are together on the 25tb 
-mansion of the moon, the Sun's course be towards the north, and the month "be Mtfgh 
Phalgun or Jeth, such a junction is Adiyug." (^n W^ tim^sSr Vf^J 9l#QlSITHm 
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5as be is ppoten of in the third perafon and moreover, he would never 
have said " Manu was sitting alone, and in deep contemplation when be 
-was respectfully approached and addressed by the Muinis after they had 
worshipped him &c." had it been written by him. It is distinctly sta- 
ted at tJlie end of the book that Bhrigu was its writer.* Our coun- 
trymen are so deeply impres»ed with the idea of the enormous ages, 
wealthy steengthttiid power of the ancients, that it is now almost impos- 
sible to efface it ; but we can assure them that within any period open 
to historical inquiry, the size or the age of people was not more than 
what it is now. Alexander the Great who reigned more than 2,200 
years ago, died at the age of thirty two only, and some of the mummies 
not less than three thousand years old disinterred from the ancient 
vaults of Egypt appear thinner than many sturdy and robust youths of 
the present day. If then there is no difference whatever between the 
size and the age of the people now living and those of the peraons who 
died 3,000 years ago, who shall assure us that previously men were many 
miles in height and lived for thousands of years ? Let our countrymen 
judge for themselves. 

RAM CHANDRA AND AYODHYA. 



We reverently bow to Vfilmiki to whom we are indebted for the 
knowledge of Rfim Chandra's reign. He is our first poet and his epic 
poem the R&m&yan is so excellent that it takes a very high place among 
the books of its kind. Though this country was then still covered with 
extensive forests, Ayodhyfi appears to have been well-peopled. Vdlmi- 
ki has laid a beautiful description of it before us. Its roads and streets 
were straight and regular and sprinkled with water. It was adorned 
with handsome gardens, guardrooms or warders' residences were built 
over gateways of palaces, where instruments of music were sounded. 
Trains of chariots and crowds of soldiers could be seen here and there 
and banners and gonfalons flying over mansions, while on one side 
rope-dancers, acrobats and dancing-girls held their shews and per- 
formances. The music of the 6m, the twang of bows and sonorous voice 
of Br^mans reading the Yeds attracted the heart ; while the fragrance 
of flowers and sweet scent of incense and burnt offerings filled the air. 
Horses of Kamboj and elephants from the Vindhya and Himfilay 
mountains were abundant ia the army. Ambassadors of foriegn coun- 
tries attended the Court. The houses were spacious and of equal height 

* " Whoever being twice-born, reads this code of religious precepts recited by 
Bhrigu, becomes perfect in relig^us observance and gains the desired state in the next world. 
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and were erected symmetrically in rows, the walls being ornamented 
with mosaic work. Large earrings, armlets and necklaces were worn. 
The Br&hmans performed agnihotra, or the morning and evening ob- 
lations to the fire, and received gifts of not less than a thousand. In 
short, Ayodhy& according to the R&m&yan was as it were a mine of 
precious gems or abode of prosperity. It was nevertheless environed 
with such dense jungles that Dalaratha used to hunt elephants therein. 
It appears that they made long stages in journeys, for when Rfim 
Chandra started from Ayodhy& on the right bank of the Sarayu in 
company with Yi$v&mitra, they reached its confluence with the Ganges 
only the next day ; and Mithild is represented as being only 4 stages 
distant from Ayodhyd. The paths lay entirely through wild tracts and 
the horses and bullocks were therefore perforce inured to long journeys. 
In our own day the lace Mahdrdj Balavact Sinh of Bhartpur's two- 
wheeled carriages drawn by horses travelled from Bhartpur to Dilli a 
distance of 57 koses in one day. In the marriage of R^m Chandra 
Janak gave in dower valuable silk^ and woollen clothes, precious 
jewels, carriages and soft skins of antelopes. When Bharadvdj treated 
Bharat to a banquet at Pray&g the flesh of antelopes, sheep, wild boars, 
partridges and peacocks was amongst the viands displayed, and exhi- 
larating drinks of many kinds were offered to the guests. Viiv&mitra 
having become a Br&hman, was treated only to honey sugar and so on. 
This leads us to conjecture that the restrictions as to food and drink have 
been imposed since those days, but we nowhere find that drinking spirit- 
uous liquors was then considered a sin. Siti made a vow to offer one thou- 
sand pitchers of wine to Gangd (the Ganges). People then used to dry 
flesh in the sun and preserve it, as may be inferred from R&mchandra 
shooting wild animals and bringing them home, and Sita drying their 
flesh in the sun '. Spies were generally employed for bringing intelli- 
gence and DaSarath relied much on them. 

Bharat brought asses to convey his luggage from his maternal 
grandfather's house. We also gather from the Rdmdyan that the cus- 
tom of smelling the head of a son then existed as Dasarath smelt that 
of B&mchandra. This custom still exists in some places in the Panj£b. 
When Dasarath died his funeral obsequies were performed with great 
solemnity. None of his wives became Sati (Suttee) •. His corpse 

^ Formerly silk cloth appears to have been exported from China^ as the Sanskrit name 
for it is ChiniCnsuk (cloth of China). Who knows if navMuk of our day be not a oormptioa 
of the same ? Satin is derived from the French word Zatony which is perhaps identical with 
Zayton, a port somewhere in China. 

' The savages of America stiU keep dried flesh for food. 

* Is is possible there may be two opinions as to whether the custom of SolC was 
good or bad| but we confess we «re struck with horror at ite very name. What sort of hear 
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'as wrappet] in a silk doth and conveyed on a bier for cremation. A 
3w and a calf were sacrificed and ghi, oil, and flesh were distributed, 
'he whole city went into mourning and the b&zar was closed. Pray% 
as then a wilderness and the site of the hermitage of the sage Bhar- 
dvaj. Edm crossed the Ganges in a boat and the Jamunfi on a raft, 
'he former was the limit of Kofial R6j, in other words of the peopled 
3untry. The rest of Hindustan was covered except here and there 
ith vast jungles on which no trace of human art had been impressed, 
liey were inhabited by savages whom the Aryas called monkeys, bears, 
altures, Bdkshasas and night-roving monsters &c. Rivan the king of 
iank& and a deadly enemy of the Veds must have belonged to the ra- 
38 of immigrants from Egypt or Assyria. His having written Bhishya 
r a commentary on the Veds and having shaken the Eail^ peak is 
bviously fabulous. The whole Southern country beyond the Narmadi 
as under subjection to him and was perhaps assigned to his brother 
8 a satrapy. The monstrous names of his brothers Khar (an ass) Dushan 
\ villain) and of his sister Surpanakhd (having talons like a winnowing 
m) are undoubtedly figments of Aryan malignity. Otherwise from 
le description of Lank^ as given in the Rdmiyan, we can plainly in- 
jr that the inhabitants of this island were in no way inferior to the 
Lryas. A younger brother was not prohibited from marrying the wife 
i his deceased elder brother. Visvamitra imparted to Rdm Chandra 
iiperior skill in using arms. This art appears to have been rather un- 
ammon in those days ; perhaps not every body was allowed to learn it 
nd the few initiated in it probably tried to conceal it.* This will 
xplain, why a Rijd was considered most powerful in those days and his 
reapons endowed with divine virtues, so that hundreds of Rikshasas or 
arbarians fled at his presence ' as the savages of some islands will 

id those who burnt alive their mothers, sisters or other relatives ! No doubt, many a 
Oman smitten with grief by the loss of her husband, when exhorted by the stoical BrA. 
lans, and told that her husband was waiting for her, and that they would both be raised to 
tradise in a heavenly car, if she joined him, but that otherwise the fiends of hell would 
n^ her husband to the infernal regions, would esteem the blazing pyre a bed of flowers, 
efleet how long Col. Sleeman eudeavoured to copsole the widow of Umed Brahman, but in 
un. She would not be comforted, but gave herself to the flames in his presence on the 
uiks of the Narmad^ A. D. 1829. But we have no doubt that such women are rare. The 
lajority were burnt for fear of bringing dishonour upon their families. They were stupe- 
^ by intoxication, and then thrust upon the funeral pyre. Draupadf was taken to b^ 
umt with the dead body of Kichak and when she attempted to run away she was thrust 
•ck at the sword's point. We invoke bJessings on the British, seeing that this inhuman 
^istom has been abolished by the Government of Lord Bentinck. 

> Drooacharya declined to initiate the son of a king of Bhils into the art of war. 

' In my opinion the stone weapons, such as knives, battleaxes, and points of spears 
ound in the hills and the plains beyond the NarmadtC, must have belonged to the Rtfk- 
'^*ttS| Basyus and other savage people. They are diocoyered with the bones of such ammahfi 
ttlMve little or no doubt of their antiquity. 
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still fall prostrate to the ground at the discharge of a gun.' Wo* 
men were not confined to their apartments ; Eaikeyi accompained Da^ 
laratha in battles and Sita shared Bim's exile. Yet women lived se- 
parate and their dwellings were called Antahpur or inner courts; Dasa- 
rath had many wives and yielded to a woman's perverseness. But Bilm 
Chandra bad only one wife and he regarded obedience to his &ther's 
behest as his paramount duty. Bharat and Lakshman shewed exemplary 
fraternal love. If we were asked the highest examplar of charity, justice, 
righteousness, truth, love and courage, we should point to R&m.' 

It is deeply to be regretted that the Ramftyan has not come down to 
us as written by Vilmiki. The introductory Sloks (stanzas) shew that 
be did not compose them,' while the whole of the Uttar E£nd was 
incorporated afterwards as the word Uttar itself implies. 

MAHABHARAT.* 



After the R&m&yan, the age of the Mah&bh&rat engages our at- 
tention. The population had increased ; powerful kings are mentioned 
who came from every quarter and took part in the dire contest of Ku- 
rukshetra.' The rulers of Afghfinistd.n, Persia, Turkistdn, Tibbat> 

> An EogUshman was once eurrounded by hosts of Beduin Arabs. He happened 
to have a revolver about him, which he said possessed magical virtue, and in consequence 
would not iail, though fired a thousand times, and would thus cause havoc amongst them. 
In proof of this he discharged upwards the three barrels in succession, whereupon the 
whole host vanished at once taking him for no other than Satan himaelf, and raising loud 
imprecations of horror. 

' Ram would have been a perfect model of virtue, had he not slain BSli by trea- 
chery, and thrust out the pregnant Sita into the wilderness. He meant to shew the 
world perhaps that man is not impeccable. Be this as it may there wag some show of 
excuse for sending away Sit^, but none for treacherously murdering Bali. 

' " Vdlmiki addressed N£(rad, the holiest ascetic, the best of all speakers, and always 
engaged in devotion, self-contemplation, and the study of the Veda." ( g l UWimiiifai^ 

* At the time of the war of the Mah^bharat, Magadh was ruled by Sahadev. Ajata- 
satru was the S5th King from him, in whose time Sakya Muni Gautam Buddh atUined 
to Nirvdn in 543 B. C. Supposing the average reign of each extended over 26 years, the period 
of the Mahdbh^rat is fixed at 1453 B. C. 

4 Bharat a descendant of the lunar line and king of HadtimCpur on the Gang< 
had two sons Dhritarashtra and Papdu. The elder being bUnd Prfndu succeeded to the 
crown, but subsequently retired to the wilderness with his wife Kunti the aunt of Krishna, and 
with his five sons, Yudhishthir, Arjun, Bhim, Nakul and Sahadev leaving the kingdom to 
Dhriter&htra. On his death the widowed queen Kuati settied with her sons at Hastindpur. 
Dhritar&htra had one hundred sons caUed the Kauravs, the eldest was Duryodhan who 
cherished malice and envy against the P^pdavs or the sons of Pandu, especially after hii 
father had decUred Yudhishthir heir apparent. The blind monarch knew this aad to pre- 
vent any open rupture between hia sons and nephews orderkl the latter to remove to a 
place on the banks of the Jamunrf, the site of the presen DilU, (Delhi) where tbey founded 
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T&tar and other courtries of Upper Asia were closely related to the 
rival powers. Duryodhan's mother was named Ganh&ri and bis aunt 
Mddri. Gdndhar was undoubtedly the modem Kandhdr, and Madra 
lay somewhere near Ghazni and Ghor where the followers of Alexander 
the Great fixed the site of the ancient city Mardi which appears to be 
a corruption of Madra. There were separate B&jte (kings) for differ- 
ent tracts. Samrdf (^W^) Supreme Ruler was only an empty title* To 
command the attendance of the Rdjfe in a Yajna and to receive pre- 
sents and curiosities from them were the only rights pertaining to it ; and 
these could not be exercised without an appeal to arms. The tragic 
War of the Mahdbhdrat is famous, but it was waged neither to repel a 
foreign invasion nor to depose a tyrant at home, but merely to adjust 
a domestic quarrel between two cousins. Let Us see however what 
sort of adjustment it was. This was to be a Dharmayuddha or contest 
conducted according to the laws of honour ; but who observed its sacred 
conditions? Men fought with sticks, clubs, ' maces, stones, feet, and 
hands and teeth and nails like furious savages. It was not a regular 
action between opposite forces, but simply the wrestling of champions 
of both sides. One seizes a foe by his hair, pulls it out and lacerates 
his abdomen with hii nails. Another chops off his opponent's head and 
dances to and fro in savage ecstacy. Bhim sitting on the breast of his 
cousin, Buhildsan cuts his throat, quaffs off a handful of his blood and 
with a fiendish chuckle cries that he never before drank so sweet a 
draught. His aunt Gandhdri curses him in that he drank her son's blood. 
He denies it, teJling her that he merely took it to his lips. This ruth- 
less Bhim kicked the wounded Duryodhan on his head while he lay 
helpless and bleeding in the dust. To dress his wound was of course 
out of the question, but nobody even cared to ask whether he was thirsty. 
Earthen vessels full of deadly snakes, scorpions and red hot dust and 
boiled oil were placed on battlements and towers, where batteries are 
now placed — such was their ammunition ! 

Primitive simplicity had worn away and tokens of luxury had begun 
to appear. The difference between the description of Valmiki's Ayodh- ' 

their capital Indraprasth. There Yudhishthir celebrated his famous ceremony Rajasay 
I Yajna which greatly irritated Duryodhan. He enticed Yudhiahthir to a gambling match 
I in which Yudhiahthir lost all he had even to his wife Draupadi. The P^^davs by the oom- 
iniand of Dhritarashtra went into exile for 12 years, and the 18th year they spent in disguise 
in the service of lUja Yirdt, They afterwards led an army with their paitizans against 
the Eauravs and fought the great battle of Eurnkshetra in which Buiyodhan was slain * 
only three of his party escaping the general wreck while the Pandavs also lost all their 
followers and allies with the exception of Krishna. Yudhishthir now became sovereign 
^nt reigned only for a short time and being struck with grief retired to the northeni MAoin, 

c 
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yd and that of the Indraprastha of the Mahabhirat is striking; Vyas re- 
lates that the latter had been built by May Daitya so marvellously 
that water looked like land and land like water ; walls appeared to 
have doors and windows where there were none, and when they did exist 
in reality they seemed solid as the wall. Yudhishthir must have certainly 
came into possession of mirrors which produced such effects. May was 
probably called a Daitya (an enemy of the gods) as he may have come 
from Asia Minor or other western countries. A good sort of glass still 
be^rs thei name Halabi, belonging to Halab (Aleppo).' 

Independence, heroism, generosity, truthfulness, love and friend- 
ship were still to be found, but fraud, wickedness, dishonesty and.ungod- 
liness abounded. Our Pandits have rightly observed that virtue had 
only two feet left in the Dvapar age. Now the following acts will be 
considered abominable, in the Kali-yug ; the illicit intercourse of the as- 
cetic ParaSar father of Vyas with a fisherwoman ; Vyds begetting child- 
ren by the widowed queens and a handmaid ; Bhim and Balardm drink- 
ing themselves drunk; Kichak the brother-in-law of king Viraf seizing 
Draupadi by her hair and kicking her in the open assembly, Virat 
quietly looking on ; Yudhishthir, lord of justice and incarnation of virtue, 
gambling away his wife Draupadi ; Duryodhan sending for his sister-in- 
l^w in public and bidding her to sit on his lap ; his brother Duhs^san 
dragging her by the braid and stripping her of her clothes; Krishna slaying 
Jar^sandh by praft ; Yudhishthir lying away the life of his preceptor 
Drondcharya, causing the death of his. nephew Abhimanyu by sending h 
right into the heart of the chakravyuh or phalanx of the enemy, keepi 
this order secret from Arjun in consequence of remorse and reproachi 
hiin for having fled the presence of Karna as well as scornfully biddi 
him to lay down his arms; Arjun thereupon drawing his sword to si 
him ; Bhim striking Duryodhan below the thigh with a mace agaii 
the laws of club fighting, and so on.' The laws of marriage were not de 
nitely ascertained. A man could marry three wives (sisters) while 
woman could have five husbands (brothers) at one time.* The wife 
a vanquished enemy could be tak^n as* lawful wife by t 

»It ia vritteDiDthe Kuran that King Solomon led the queen of Sheba to a pa] 
Tvhichhadacryatafloor, where fancying ahe had to wade through water she lifted 
appareL 

•The people of Gujrat point out the, site of Virrftpurop Matsyanagar southw 
of where DholW is now situate^, but the people of Bangal point to Dinajpur as be 
identical with Matsyanagar and the ruined forts as belonging to VirjCt and Kichak. 

» And why Kaliyug ? If we consider the chivakous honour of the combatants in 
late Franco-Prussian war we shall be obliged to call the present Satya and the age of 
Mahabh^at K^Iiyug 

* This custom sti prevails amongst the Bhotias. 
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victor.' To ravish a wepping maiden from the arms of hev friends is re- 
cognised by Maun as one sort (though censurable) of marriage. The 
influence of the Brahraans had begun to wax. The impoiijance they 
had attained by exhorting men to piety and shewing them the 
way of virtue gradually led to indulgence and luxury. They en- 
croached on the provinot of the rulers more and more every day. A 
king becoming disrespectful to a Brihman might dsepair not only of 
his crown but also of hia life. But when a Brfihman murdered a Sudra 
h^ underwent the same penalty as was prescribed for killing a cat, a dog, 
a lizard or a crow.* Krishna wo.shed the feet of the Brdhmans in the 
famous Rajsuy Yajna of Yudhishthir. On this occasion a chariot 
wrought in gold came from Balkh ; a hill monarch sent in a pair of 
milk-white horses, another a ladder, and a third a pennon for it. Hor- 
ses, partridge-coloured and having mouths like bills of parrots, woollen 
stuffs, sables, ermines and other costly and rich furs from Kamboj ; 
iron ware and swords with ivory hilts from regions beyond the Oxus • 
woollens and silk from mountain heights ; black and white yak-tails from 
Tibbat ; Dakshinavarta concha, pearls, corals and precious stones from 
Ceylon ; aloes, sandalwood, and perfumes of sandal in golden phials 
from the Karna^ak — these amongst others constituted the presents to 
that king. In short all the valuable productions of the countries from 
Bukhdrd to Ceylon are mentioned. Most of these are to the present day 
sent in by the petty hill chieftains as presents to the Governor General of 
India. It is difficult to imagine what would have been the thoughts of 
Mahdrdj Yudhishthir, had he seen the Crystal Palace and all the 
beautiful, rare, and wonderful things of the world collected therein at 
the London Exhibition of 1851. The catalogue of these formed perhaps 
a larger volume than the Mahabh^rat itself. Whatever their state, the 
kings of the age of the Mahfibharat were, in my opinion, no better 
than those still to be found in some out of the way mountain districts. 
The ancestors of the Kauravs and Pandavs cleared the forest on the 
bank of the Ganga and founded Hastinapur there. When a dispute arose 
between the two, the latter betook themselves to the Kh^ndav forest, 
burnt it and built the city of Indraprastha. Duryodhan having been killed, 

* What would be the case if the Emperor of Germany tried to make the widowed 
Empress of the late Louis Napoleon his wife ? It is because so punctilious a regard is 
shewn to honour that the people of Europe have been able to attain to so high a degree of 
social prosperity. 

" On killing a cat, a weasel, a peacock, a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl or a crow, a 
Brfliman should expiate himself by the same penance which he has to undergo for killing a 

chap. XI— 132. 
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Dhritarashtra retired with his family to a forest in the vicioity of Hasti- 
D^par, where they were all destroyed by a fire which broke out. On 
leaving Indraprastha, the P&n^avs sojourned for some time in V^ran&vat 
near Allahabad which in Antarvedi (Gangetic Do&b) was as it were 
the end of the Aryan settlement. Ekachakra which they visited and which 
was not far off, was also an Aryan settlement, hut the outskirts were all 
occupied by the non-Aryan population, who were powerful enough to 
extort food from the former. Their character and mode of living may be 
gathered from a single instance. Arjun was one night sleeping at ludra- 
prastha when some one complained that his cattle werebeing driven away 
by robbers. Arjun fetched his arms from Yudhishthir's apartment, pur- 
sued the robbers and brought the cattle back. In our days the princes 
might have left the matter to the police. 

STATE OF SOCIETY PRIOR TO BUDDHA, 



I have already said that the Aryas were originally worshippers of 
the sun ; whatever they ate they offered in burnt and meat offerings to 
their gods. They were simple and strong and had little to do besides 
eating, drinking and enjoying themselves. There were then no insur- 
mountable caste distinctions. People were divided into classes solely 
with regard to their avocations and walks of life. The Aryas nicknamed 
the Aborigines or Sudras variously as Dasyus, R&kshasas, Ugras, 
Pis^chas, Asurs, Aj^as, Yakshas, Sigravs, Kikats &c., trampled upon 
them as slaves, and debarred them from progress in every way. All 
sorts of labour and service were exacted from them. Their women 
could be kept by the three Varnas with impunity, but it was in an evil 
hour that any Sudra happened to have intercourse with an Aryan 
woman — he was brought to severe punishment. They were strictly for- 
bidden to amass wealth ; they were in short the property of their Aryan 
masters and so it was of course impossible for them to acquire property. 
If any Sudra professed to teach, scalding oil was poured into his mouth. 
Why should we say the worst ? They were not reckoned as human beings. 
Amongst the Aryas, those who performed and assisted at the sacrifice were 
called Brahmans, and these were the highest class ; those who fought and 
governed, were called Kshatriyas (Kshayathiyaand Khsathra of the Iranian 
inscriptions); the rest, Vaisyas or agriculturists (the people or commoni 
For this reason a Rdjd was termed VUaspati and ViSdmpati or Lord 
the Vaisyas just as he is now called Nripati, Narapati, Narei and Nar^ 

> Fortunately for village school teachers this is not the age of Mann, otherwise a gre 
many of them would have diid by having boiling oil poured down their throats. 
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Tidh (a Lord of men). There is no doubt that the Siidras were regarded as 

no better than moveable property like cattle. But how long can a vessel 

of wood be heated without taking fire ? As the population increased 

the Aryas gradually lost the vigorous blood of the northern climes. 

Several hybrid races sprang from their connection with the non-Aryan 

women. Intelligence began, though viewed with jealousy by the Aryas, 

to develop among the aborigines. Their eyes opened to the fact that 

11 he Aryas were men of like nature with themselves and shared with 

them the strength and weakness of mankind. They could therefore no 

longer endure that the whole race of the Sudras should remain sunk in 

slavery merely for the enjoyment and comfort of a few Brahraans. It is 

a general rule that an institution based on the sacrifice of the interests of 

many for the benefit of a few has not long to last. What a terrible 

struggle for instance, in 1 864 ensued between the Northern and Southern 

States of the American Union, for the emancipation of the slaves, and how 

has the present foresighted Czar of Russia raised his serfs from predial 

bondage to the state of free tillers of the soil. But the Br^hmans 

proudly relied on the Ved, feeling well assured that none would be able 

to celebrate its ritual without them, and declaring that the safety of all 

depended upon the sacrifices.' At last Mahdvir Sdkya Muni Gautam 

Buddha * for the first time shook the authority of the Ved and preached 

to all the world that Hinsd (destruction of life) was a ^in.' He also 

declared that the Aryan and non-Aryan races, men as well as women, 

were all alike free to follow a religious life and introduced a more liberal 

creed among the people.* It was now autumn for the Sanskrit and 

spring for the Prikrit. The Vedists grew pale as morning stars, the 



> It is written in the Bhagavad-gita " Earthly beings live upon food which is produc- 
ed by rain and this depends upon Yajnas (oflferiug of sacrifices) the right performance of which 
viz. Karma depends on the Veds"— (^TOTWCrFnT |f?nf5f U6^«<JldV4)7?Sr: I l4ii|ldH6lfa ' 
VS^sqT ^TO: «K^9^WSr:) Again in Manusmriti "Libations poured into the sacred fiVe 
reach the sun who causes rain to produce food, the support of beings on this earth"— (^IH^ 

'Jayadev aUudes to Oautam Buddh in his lyrical drama "GitGovind'* when he 
addresses Krishna, thus " thou almighty God, Lord of the earth, thou didst tai^e upott 
thee incarnation as Buddh" (ollSJdlVlHg^Vllicnei SmJhriT)* 

' Herodotus the Greek historian who flourished B. C. 420 states that the Arbants 
/Aritonii) of Hindustin did not eat flesh. 

* Similarly Jesus Christ liberated the people of Asia Minor, Greece and Egypt from 
the yoke of priest-craft. His preaching and that of Buddha are much alike. The learned 
Professor Mas Miiller praises Buddha in the following terms :— " Buddha has been mis 
represented through the deifying properties of time, in the religious code that has 
come down to us as the exponent of his creed and tenets. There was never a more purely 
human faith preached by any founder of a religion than Buddha." 
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Sudras, the balk of the population,' bloomed like lotus flowers, before 
the rising sud, 

BUDDHA, 



Sakya Muai Oautam Buddha was the son of Suddhodan* a king 
of the Solar dynasty aud was born in 623 B. C. His father's original 
nanie was Si(idh&rtha.^ His capital Kapilavastu* was situated to the 
north of the Gang! His mother U&y& had died in his infancy and ho 
was nursed by his mother's sister Qautami. He was initiated in 64 
Vidyds (sciences) which included Yavan (Greek) and Hun' also. When 
16 years old, his father caused three palaces for the three seasons to be 
erected for him. Y^sodhard was his principal queen. Meeting an old 

1 The census of the North- Western Proyinoes taken in 1S65 discloses that the total 
Br^man population is 84,51,692, Ksh^triy, 2S,27J68, Vaisya 10,91,850 and iSudra 
1,83,04,309, that is to say the seryile class is more than 4ouble o| the three classes taken 
together. 

s Who knovs but that the vord iS^Ckya tmy have been derived from iSak, that 
the ancestors of Buddha were of this race ^nd that they were considered as Kshatriyas mere- 
ly by reigning over kingdoms, ^orde8 of Scythians (Saks) invaded India from Tartary till 
the time of Viki-am who is sometimes called Bakdri, "a foe of Saks." It is not unlikely 
that the Siikadvipi br^hmans were priests of these barbarians. Scjthia was then a part of 
Tartary. It is related in the old Jain books that in 74 B. 0. Gar labhilla king of Ujjai4 
carried off a sister of Kalik^chiCrya disciple of Qiin^kar S^ri, son of the Rija of Dhartfv^, 
whereupon the wronged brother went over to the Saks (Scythians) ^nd persiiaded them to attack 
the ravisher and thus recovered his sister. Vikram eippelled these barbarians from Ujjain ( 
but in the 135ch year of his era Saliv^han w^ crowqed king at PratishthiCn, on the banks 
of the Qod^vari. He established his own era called Sak^bda. The Br£ihmans call Invfi the 
son of a potter, and in or4er to hide his Scythian origin have invented vario'us stories 
about hin^. 

3 When d((kya Mnni plaimed to be 9 Buddh^i he stated th^t twentyfour Buddhas 
had existed before hin^. 

^ [t is recorded in the Buddhist scriptures that on the san^e day Sakya Hum Gau. 
tam Buddha was born, UdKyanavatsa son of Sat:m(k king of Kaus.'imbi was also born, who 
afterwards made a sandal iniage of Bufidha. Tiie Jain sacred writipgs also inform us that 
this Udayan was a contemporary of Mahavir Sv^mi and was then reigning at Bitabhaya* 
pattan in the country of Siudhu Sauvir, that he embraced the Jain creed and that he had 
fk sandal image of MahtCvir Svaini for which he fought with Chandapradyotan king of Ujjain. 
I^iilid^ states in the Meghdi;t that there were n^any persops in Ujjain who k^ew the deeds 
of Udayan. 

^ The Jaips allege Mahdvir their 94th Tirthanl^ar (sage) to have beei| the son of 
Siddhartha and Indra Bhuti Gautam, a disciple of Mah((vir's. 

^ Kauipil the sacred place of the Jains is still to be seen op the baqks of the 
Gangtf near the hernutage of Kapil Mupi in the District of Farru^babad, where they say, 
tijeir 13th Tirthank'ir (sage) Bin^lnnath 4ied. But accor4ing to Fa-Qian, ^apilavaatu ought 
to be in the distript of Bastf near ^agar. 

7 The i^iins were a horde of Tartar barbarians who popriqg down from the Qorth 
Invaded the Remap enapire in the 5th century of the Christian era. We 40 not know 
whether Buddha was acquainted with Greek, and Hiin the anciept language of Tartary, but 
it is certain that the princes of that time considered the knowledge of these languages as 
n^essary as that of Persian apd £)nglish is considered now. Many J}elieve that the Jtf|| 
(Qetoe) came with the Huns ipto this country frQU4 Tartary. 
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infirm man one day bis spirits were depressed as he reflected that youth 
is as evanescent as moonlight, and that man is overpowered by old age 
which renders him pitiable and helpless. At the sight of a sick persoti 
another day he felt more dejected and perceived that human life was 
full of misery. He next happened to see a corpse and took to heart the 
thought that the body which man loves so much and in the pride of 
which he walks so arrogantly, and for whose sake he neglects to discern 
good and evil, is perishable and transitory like a bubble of water and 
must one day turn to dust. The same day tidings of his son's birth 
were brought him, but he did not rejoice and named the child Rfihul. 
He felt so perturbed that night that he could not sleep ; and as he lay 
awake the snoring and muttering ' of his queens in sleep and their dis- 
ordered apparel estranged him more from the world. Early in the morn- 
ing he rode off to the wilderness and passing through Y'likli and crossing 
the Qang^ went over to R^jagrah,* then in the height of its prosperity, 
and began to ask alms. Vimbasdr the king of that place came out to 
receive him intending to detain him there, but he said he did not want 
riches and bad fled far away from home and from sensual pleasures only in 
search of true knowledge. He then went to the Brdhmans in the hills near 
Gaya and read with Rudrak and Arandakalam the six systems of philo- 
sophy, namely the MimSnsi, Vedfint, Sd,nkhya, Ny&y, Vaisesbik and 
Yog. But his mind was not satisfied with this study, and with five disci- 
ples of the ^dkya race he engaged in austere penance for six years until his 
body was reduced to a mere skeleton. He perceived that weakness of 
intellect follows constitutional debility and that asceticism was therefore 
certainly not the way to become perfect or a Buddha (enlightened). He 
then returned amongst men and began to beg alms. When he regained 
his strength, the five disciples seeing his mind unsteady left bis company 
and joined a hermitage in Ban^ras. Thus left alone he went back to 

* To keep a large seraglio was considered the height of luxury in former days 
In the lilahubh^rat we read of princes having many thousand wives. See how many women 
lurroanded the bed of Dhrashtadyumna commander of the P^ndavs' forces on the night of 
the Kurukslietra war. We suppose that the keeping of such large seraglios tended to 
wtrange the hearts of many from the world, who left home for the desert iu search of hap- 
piness. For this reason perhaps our poets have sung of v^oman, the better half of man, 
disparagingly. We are very much pleased with the admiring tone of the Bamtiyan with 
repect to monogamy. It relates that while Hanumin saw Ravan sleeping surrounded with 
1 nmnerous women, IWm gave his heart solely to Sitrf. Those who admire and wish to imi- 
I tate the unspotted life and character of Ram are content with only one wife, while otben 
! who follow iUvan in keeping many wives are generaUy ruined in the end. Krishna is said 
i in the Purans to have the greatest number of wives, but what was the result ? Many of his 
wiTeswerecarriedoflfbyBhils, others burnt themselves at Kukukshetra and the remainder 
deluded themselves in forests. 

'R^jagrah is described by the Jains to have b^n the scene of a KalyiJnak of 
Subnt Sv^mi their 20th Tirthankar. 
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the wilderness, where under a Kpal tree at night he felt assured ths 
had attained to the desired quiescence and perfection and risen t 
rank of Buddha. He then sang the song.' It is related in the s: 
books of the Buddhists that he remained in an attitude of deep ecu 
plation for forty-nine days. At last on the full moon of Asarh (June 
B.C. he appeared at Isipatan Vih£r near the Deer-Park in Ban^ras, 
muned' with his Eve companions about his becoming Buddha and ex- 
horted them to piety. The first words delivered by this ^6kya Muni 
Gautam Buddha were "Be virtuous, be righteous, spread the banner of 
piety, beat its drum, and blow its trumpet.'" He proved satisfactorily that 
emancipation of soul was impossible without true knowledge,* and true 
knowledge was unattainable by means of animal sacrifices. He condem- 
ned destructon of life and extolled mercy. He preached the same reli. 
gion to all classes alike, for what is good to one must be equally so to 
the other. The Brdhmans became his bitter enemies, but the others 
kings 'as well as subjects, supported him, rejoicing in their liberation' 
from the yoke of priestcraft. However he lived in the same Vih 
Banfiras with his five disciples during the whole of that rainy sea 
No animal was killed in that neighbourhood. He made many prosel 
Bimbasjtr king of R&jagrah or Magadh caused a Vihfir named Kalai 
■Here is the song and its tnmsUtioo ^J^raranfir^HK twfewRi^ife 

my pilgrimage through the (Sanrfr) entemity of countless existences in sorrow hi 
unremitHngly sought in vain, the artificer of the abode (of the pasaions) i e the h 
frame. Now, artificer! thou art fouijd. Henceforth no receptacle of sin shalt 
form, thy frame (literally ribs) broken, thy ridgepole shattered The soul (or i 
emancipated from Uability to new states of mundane existence (by transmigration) 
annihilated the dominion of the passions." 

'This spot must certainly have been close to S^niJth because by diarins 
earth Buddhist images and foundations of the old Buddhist architecture are stiU^ b' 
covered. Topes (stups) are also extant which are called Dhamekh by the people of Bar 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that this word may be a corruption of Dharma ] 
Close to this scene is a temple of the Jains where they suppose a Kalyjlnait of their 
Tirtbankar Sreyitns took place. 

* The Veds also stete there is no emancipation of the soul without Jn4n (knowl. 



«^The Brahmans have provided in their code of laws (Manusmriti) that ] 
ought to entertam no other but a Brahman as a prime minister to advise them in 
aflfairs, and that if a Brahman commits an offence which, when perpetrated by perso 
other classes is punishable with death, his head should be shaved and he should th< 
banished the kingdom with his family and property. This calls to our memory a savi 
Persian which is very typical of self-interest «'Mine is the hand, mine the mouth, i| 
not leed myself it is my own lo88."(jyft. ,jOj ^yyii) f j^i j^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ 

• Among the Jains, travellipg in the rainy season is prohibited. 
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to be made for him in a bamboo grove near his capital. Moglan or 
Maudgalayan and S^riputra were his renowned disciples. Anand was 
his relative.* These three always lived with him. A king of Malvd ' 
canae to hear his doctrines. Sakya went to Sravasti * capital of Mj& 
Prasenajit* king of Kosal, who embraced his doctrine and caused Vihdrs 
to be made. Meanwhile Ajfitasatru had murdered his father Bimbasar 
probably at the instigation of the Brdhmans. He was inimical to the 
Buddhist religion. Prasenajit was likewise dethroned by his son. Gautam 
then went away to Kapilavastu where a Vih&r was erected in a grove of 
banyan trees. The people of the Sakya race sent him one man out of 
every family. Ajatasatru's antipathy to the new religion gradually relaxed 
and Gautam again repaired to Magadh. Patna was then ouly a village 
and he had to tarry there in the station of couriers. He thence passed 
to Vis^li* governed by a queen like Jezebel, where the custom of 
marriage did not exist and the government was really in the hands of 
women. He lodged in her garden. She came to visit him in her 
chariot in. great pomp and splendour, listened to his exhortation and 
treated him to a great banquet the next day. Thence be moved to 
Pava,^ where he was received in a mango grove by a goldsmith 
named Chandii, and from that place he went to KuSindr. Here ac- 
cording to the Buddhists, his Nirvan (death, absorption, or annihilation)' 

* Bones of these missionaries have been discovered under the topes at Sanchi near 
Bhilsa. The caskets containing them have the names of each inscribed on them in the 
old DevaniCgari or pjfli character as follows : — ^ 

fCrVAit UCrJ^A'JJLrt 

Sa ri pu ta sa Ma ha mo ga \d na sa 

Tishya father of Sariputra was a man of great learning and his mother Srfrika was 
also yety learned. She surpassed her brother in a contentious exhibition of Vedic learning. 

* The Jains assert that Anand was a (^ravak) disciple of Mahav{r*s. 

3 Chandrapradyot or Chandapradyotan king of Ujjain is said by the Jains to have 
come to see MahiCvir, 

* It appears that Ayodhya had by this time been depopulated. In its vicinity lie 
the ruins of ^rivasti in a wilderness within the territory of the Maharrfj of Balarampur. 
The Jains affirm that their ninth Tirthankar Subuddhinath had a Kalyanak there, but the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages call it Sahat Mahat and some also Savatthi.' 

STheJaius state that Prasenaj it's capital was Ku8<4grapurapattan and that his son 
6renak or ^renik made Rjijagrah his metropolis in the time of MahjJvir. 

6 According to the Jains Visali or Visalrf was ruled by Che tak at the time of Ma- 
havir. The ruins of this towu called Bassahar are still to be seen in the district of Tirhut 
north of Patna. 

^ The Jains state that the death (nirvtJn) of Mah^vir took place at Pavrfpur, but this 
does not appear to have stood on the place now called by that name. The real Pava oujrht 
to be west of Visali and north of the Gangl 

* The death (nirvan) of the last Tirthankar of the Jains occurred according to them 
423 years before Vikraiu's Samvat or in 625 B. C, the nijvan of Parsvaniith the 23rd 
Tirthankar bad taken place 250 years before this. 
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took place B. C. 543 at the age of 80 years under a s&I tree, while be 
lying on his left side. In his last hours he addressed those present to 
the effect that what was perishable must perish and hence they should no 
procrastinate in making themselves fit for liberation from mundane exisi 
tence (Nirv^n). Ku$in&r was at that time peopled by Mallis/ His corpsi 
wrapped in cloth and cotton was laid in a vessel of metal full of oil &m 
burnt on a pyre of sandal wood. The people sprinkled perfumed waten 
over it and sang and played music for seven days.' £ight portioni 
of the ashes were measured out to the inhabitants of Magadh and Tir« 
hut,' the ninth consisted of the embers and the tenth of the vessel 
measuring the ashes and the bones. Ten stups were erected over 
these ten portions and two others were raised over each of his teeth at 
Qandhar and Dantapnr in Soiling. After some time Aj&talatru collected the 
nine portions together and reared a great monument (stiip) at his capital 
Bdjagrah. But when A6ok became king he distributed the remains 
over all India and caused stups to be erected over them at different 
places. Before his death Gautam had told Ka^yap * to wear his mantle 
and he therefore succeeded him. Mogl&n had died and Sfiriputra remained 
at Rdjagrah. Kdsyapat once saw that schism in the church was imminent 
and called together 500 ^ Arhats' or elders at Bdjagrah. He got Ajdta- 
satru to cut out a spacious ball ' in front of the Satapanni cave on the side 
of Mount Vaibhdr. The first conference of the 500 elders was held there. 
Anand a regular companion of his master read out the articles of faith 
(dharma), and the SudraUpfli lectured on the precepts (vinay). Afterwards 
separate portions of these were entrusted to different elders for preservation; 
but several Rajas in succession showed hostility to the new religion. It made 
little progress. The people became demoralized. After Ajatasatru three 
Rajas one afterthe other killed their fathers and ascended the throne of 
Magadh. Anarchy followed, so that people in alarm placed the prime 
minister Sisu Nag the son of the prostitute queen of Vi^ali on the throne. 
He was a very sagacious monarch. His son Ki.1 A$ok called by the 
Brahmans Kdkavarna fixed the capital at Pa^n^, named successively 

1 The Jains relate that Malliki IUj< was present at the nirvdn of Mah^vir. The name 
of their nineteenth Tirth^nkar was Mallinath. 

s According to the Jains Mahavir*s bd&y was also dealt with in the same way. 

' Topes were erected over each of these eight portions at Rajagrah, Visali, Kapila- 
vastu, Ramagram, BetthadiyjC, Pava, Kusinar and Piphaliban. Who knows but that Betiji 
may be a corruption of Betthadiya ? 

* MahiCvir belonged to the Kasyap Gotra (family of Eaayap) according to the Jains. 

^ Sudharma the chief of Mah^vir^s followers is said to have had 500 disciples. 

^ The next grade immediately below a Buddha was an Arhant, Arhat, or Arhan, called 
also Bodbisatva, and then a Pratyek. 

7 Sonabhandir is still extant and it is not unlikely that this was the hall alluded to 
in the text. Several such cavities are cut out of the rocks in the vicinity of Rtfjag^rah in 
the Barabar hills. 
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Pushpapur, Pdtalipur, and Pataliputra.' In the mean time difference of 
op nion had actually arisen in the monastery of Viialf and all the 
Buddhists united in bringing Bevat Sthavir,' a very old man from 
Soron in a boat and according to his direction the second convocation of 
700 elders chosen out of 1200, was held in 443 B. C. at B^luk&rdm, 
the Vihar of Visali, with the assistance of Kdl Asok, when the articles of 
faith and precepts were reVised. Disorder ensued after Kdl Asok, and 
kings owned neither by the Brahmans nor by Buddhists, accounts of 
whom have not been recorded by either, reigned until the accession of 
Nand and^the invasion of the Panjdb by Alexander the Great. 

Alexander and Chandra Gupt. 



Part of Hindust&B was in possession of the Persians, and about 
the year 500 B. C, Darius Hystaspes, son of Vistasp, had conquered the 
whole of the Paujdband Sindh. The 19 satrapies of Persia yielded him a 
revenue of 2,96,40,000 rupees, while this province alone gave him 
129,00,000 yipees in gold. His court was attended both by white and 
black Hindus, in other words by men of the Aryan and non- Aryan races- 
It is said that he could converse himself with the former and through 
interpreters with the latter. We are not surprised at this because the 
/>ld Persian was closely allied to the Sanskrit It was by his order that 
the' route of the Indus was opened, and his Admiral Scylax sailed 
through it and the Red sea to Egypt— an achievement not less important 
in those days than the sailing of Vasco-de-Gama round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calicut (Kallikot). When Xerxes the son of Darius led an expe- 
dition against Greece, there were some Hindu soldiers in his army. At 
length Alexander the Great (son of Philip of Macedon) defeated the 
Persian king Darius the Third (Codomanus), and subsequently crossing 
the Indus advanced as far as the Satlaj. He was led by the king of Taxila 
(TakshaiilS) to JaWldb^d on the southern bank of the river Cophenes 

' The J'nins assert that dre9lk'8 son Ko^ik, Kiinik or Kanik was the same as Asoka- 
fbandra who made Cbampapur near Bhagalpar his chief town. His son Ud^yi dying without 
issue the people raised Nand to the throne. Nand removed the capital to PatnK. He and 
his eight successors called Navnnand (nine Nands) all professed the Jain religion. The 
jbust Nand was murdered by Cba^^nkya 155 years after Mab^vir's nirvdn in 872 B. 0. Cbanakya 
placed Chandragupt on the throne, but there seems some discrepancy in this chronology un- 
Jsss Chandragupt reigned more than 50 yenrs, because Alexander died in 323 B. C. and Chan- 
dragupt was stiU lining in the time of Seloucus Nikator successor of Alexander. 

' Stha^ir and Arhat misan one and the same thing in both the Buddhist and Jain 
Uterature. 

* The l^iisalmans ofUn affix the title of Zalkanmin to the name of Alexander. It 
iias two meanings, one " ag(»d 60 years" and the other *' one who has two horns." The first is 
inapplicable to the case of Alexander as he died at tlie age of 32, but the latter can certainly 
refer to him as his coin having his image bears two horns on the head like a ram*s which 
*ro probably the symbol of his god Jupiter Auimon. 
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(Kuphen) and thence by the Khyber (Khaibar) Pass to Attock (A^ak). 
array crossed the Indus by means of a bridgeof rafts. A king namedSupe 
(Supatis) presented Alexander with hounds and another brought hira 
pounds of steel. The Brdhmans aflfected a very low opinion of the Ya.^ 
(Greeks) and showed themselves their enemies. Alexander proceede 
far as Tatta (Thatthd) near the mouth of the Indus. His followers 1: 
related that its banks were inhabited by an agricultural popula 
who were entirely under the control of their sovereign and the Brahm 
He once sent for some religions ascetics in order to see them, but t 
refused to come to him. He then sent his general who states thai 
found fifteen persons stark naked exposed to a burning sun, some sitt 
some standing and some lying, but remaining immovable in the posi 
they had adopted. He also gives an account of two Br&hmans wl 
he met at Taxila beyond the Indus. One was shaved and the ol 
wore matted hair. As they passed, people poured sesamum oil u 
them and offered them cakes of sesamum and honey. They cam 
dine with Alexander and when they had taken food, the former 
down exposed to the sun and the rain, and the latter stood a]^ day on 
foot leaning on a staff. One of them named by the Greeks, KaL 
Sarman Cheya (Kalydn Sarmaudchdrya) of Baroach (Bharauch) 
companied Alexander, but on arriving at Pasargada (Pasargarhd) bi 
himself on a funeral pyre.' Alexander died at Babylon in 323 I 
His generals quarrelled araoagst themselves, and Eudemones Govern 
the Panjab treacherously murdered Poms and taking his 120 eleph 
marched away towards Bactria or Balkh. This so exasperated 
Hindus against their Gieek conquerors that when Seleucus one of A 
ander*s generals, to whose lot Babylon and the adjacent territories of 
Empire had fallen, came to restore order, he found the country betvs 
the Indus and Pa^nd under the rule of Chandragupt (the son of Ns 
whom the Greeks called Sandrocottes or Sandrocuptes. The Gj 
and Roman writers have related that this king subdued an exten 
kingdom and brought it under his sovereignty. After the departui 
Alexander, he liberated the people of Hindustan from the foreign ] 
and established his own authority over them. He was born of a Si 
woman named Murd and his father was also born of a Siidrd mot 
It is said that be uttered something so harsh and arrogant in the 
sence of Alexander that he would have forfeited his life, had he 
saved himself by flight.' His courage may be inferred from the Pui 

^ Strabo writes that a ZarmaDochegus (^armanacharya) went on an embassy t 
Emperor Augustus Caesar, but immolated himself at Athens on a funeral pyre. 

' Plutarch, Arrian, Justin, Quiutus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and o 
are authorities on Indian matters. 

^ There is a hint in the drama of the Mudra Rakshas which leads us to suppose 
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where it is stated that a lion licked his sweat and a wild elephant bowed 
down his head before him. This is exaggeration, but his heroism is 
proved indisputably in other ways. In the Pur^ns Bimbasar is said to 
be a great-grandson of K&kavarna son of Sijun&g ; Naudivardhan, great- 
grandson of Aj&tasatru son of Bimbas&r ; Mahanand son of Nandivardhan ; 
and Alah^padmanand son of Mahdnand by a Sudr^ wife. After 
Hahapadmanandandhiseight sons called Navanand Chandragupt Maurya 
is said to have ascended the throne. Bat these Parens cannot be relied 
on. The Bhavishya Pur&n foretells that Sunak will put Bipunjay to 
death and give his crown to his son Pradyot Now in VdyuPurdnPradyot's 
great-grandson is named Ajak, in Matsya Pur^n Suryag and in Bhdgavat, 
Bajak, andNandivardhan isspokenofashisson. AgaininVayuPur^u Bimba- 
sar is written as Bimbis^r, in Matsya Vindusen and in Bh&gayat Bidhus^r; 
and his father s name Kshatraujas in V^yu, Eshemajit in Matsya, and 
Eshetrajna in Bh^gavat. The Buddhists assert that Ch&oakya, a Brdh- 
man of Taxila (Taksha l§il&), murdered Dhananand and raised to the 
throDe Chandra Gupt, son of the king of Moriyanagar and of the same 
race to which l^dkya Muni Gautam Buddha belonged. Be it as it may, it 
is fully established by the drama called Mudr& Rakshas that Chandra 
Gupt succeeded Nand and was called Lord paramount of Hindustan. 
Seleucus fought only one battle with him and receiving 500 elephants 
gave him his daughter and the country on the left bank of the Indus 
in return, and thus concluding peace with him went back to Babylon. 
Megasthenes who was his ambassador at the court of Chandra Gupt 
describes Pataliputra or Patn^ to have been eight miles long and a 
mile and a half broad, defended by a wooden rampart with 570 towers, 
64 gates and a ditch 30 cubits deep. The Vedic age appears to have 
passed away. The sacred ritual and the burnt offerings were neglected. 
The ambassador records that Siv was worshipped in the hills and 
Vishnu in the plains. The priests painted their bodies,' adorned their 
heads with garlands of flowers and played upon bells and cymbals before 
their gods. The different castes were not allowed to intermarry, nor 
was it permitted for men of one caste to exercise the employment 

fteQreeks were in India at the time of Chandragupt. The iloh which contains the allusion 
to these people is as follows : — ** The Magadh corps with a compact body of its officers shall 
bad the van after me ; the Gandh^r troops and the Yavan (Greek) chief tains shall occupy the 
ttotre, while the valiant princes of the Sak line with their flanks covered by the fluns shall 
teog up the rear ; the prince royal shall be escorted by the loyal nobility headed by Eaulut." 

Sldl^l^t BRin^ ''' Chandra Gupt is said to be a Yrishal or the son of a Avidii woman in 
tbe drama. 

1 The allusion is perhaps to sandal paste with which the Br^mans besmear their 
body. 
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of another. Tlie Hiadus wore robes reachio^ to the knee and covered 
tlieir heads and shoulders with sheets of ootton cloth. They wore 
ornamented slippers of brilliant colours, adorned themselves with gold and 
jewels and dyed their eyebrows, beards and mustaches with minhdi 
(lawsonia inermis). Only the great had umbrellas carried over them, 
chariots were drawn in war by horses, but on a march by oxen. Elephants 
were adorned with caparisons embroidered with gold and silver. The 
roads were often repaired and the police is spoken of as excellent. In 
the camp of Sandrocottos the sums stolen daily did not amount to 
more than Rs. SO. The land revenue amounted to one-fourth of the 
produce. A Roman author Quintus Ourtius writes that the luxury 
and magnificence of the Hindu kings was unequalled probably among 
all the kings in the world. He states that they moved in gilded palan- 
quins set off with fringes of pearls, wore garments of brocade and rich 
embroidery, and sat in state under splendid canopies supported by gilt 
pillars ornamented with golden vines and silver birds. While at toilet 
they held levees, received ambassadors and decided cases. The women 
arranged the dishes and had charge of the liquors. He represents the 
Hindus as greatly addicted to drinking. Numbers of female slaves borne 
in gilded planquins accompanied a king in his excursions, and took 
him to bed when he was inebriated.' 

Chandragupt died in 291 B. C. The Greek ambassador Diomachos 
came to the court of his son Vindus^r, who is called Bhadrasfir in the 
Vayu Puran and Vdrisdr in the Bhfigavat and perhaps Brihadrath in the 
Matsya PurSn. The Vishnu Purdn alone agrees with the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures in calling him Vindusdr. He had sixteen wives and one hundred 
and one children of whom Asok,' afterwards called Dharm Asok, a very 
able and active prince, was governor of Ujjain where he married Devi the 
dau<yhter of a rich banker. He had by her a son named Mahendra and 
a daughter Sanghamittd or Sumitrl 

ASOK. 



On succeeding his father in 263 B. C, Asok, grandson of Chandra- 
gupt, caused all Vindusar's sons to be massacred with the exception of his 
own brother Tissa or Ti^hya. His installation took place in 259 B. C. 
He fed sixty, some say eight, thousand Brihmans daily. One day he was 
enjoying from his balcony the sight of one of these feasts which were 
pretty much the same as they are now. Fat br&hmans were gluttonously 

» This shows that the voluptuousnesB of Vajid Ali Shtfh of Lakhuau hud beguo to 
laamfeBt itself eveu then. 

s The Jmu scriptures call Asok also Asokasri. 
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helping themselves to sweetmeats and curds, jostling each other, laugh- 
ing, joking and carousing, so much that there was quite an uproar. 
Presently bis eye fell on the road and he saw a Bauddh beggar almsdish 
in hand, with downward eyes and in a meek and resigned mood of self- 
denial going his way like a Jain ascetic of our own days. Aiok immedi- 
ately called him. He came in, and took his seat on the throne. Asnk was 
gratified with his instructions by which he was estranged from the Brah- 
manical and inclined to the Buddhist religion. He embraced Buddh- 
ism, and it became the established creed. Bauddh mendicants took the 
place of Brahmanical suppliants for alms. Some controversy now arose 
in the Vih^r of Pa^nd and consequently the Arhat Tishya Mogalipntra 
(Maudgalaputra), the abbot of that monastery went away to the hills 
beyond the Ganga. The fraternity therefore could not hold Uposath 
(Uposhadh).* Asok not knowing the reason, sent orders to celebrate 
the ceremony, but the new chief did not comply and the messenger cut- 
ting off his head brought it to the king.' Asok was stnick with hor- 
ror at the sight He sent for Mogaliputra by water with great reve- 
rence and caused him to disembark in his garden. Mogaliputra caused 
6,0000 Brdhmans called TirtUiyas who had fomented quarrels in the 
Vihar to be expelled. He held the third synod of 1,000 Arhats or Su- 
periors in which articles of faith and precepts were again revised. Pro- 
vision was made for the maintenance of Bauddh SrAmans and Bhikshuks 
or beggars. Asok made a pilgrimage to the sacred places in company 
with Mogaliputra and had a memorial tope erected under the tree where 
Buddha had attained to perfection and also where his A^irvdn^ov death 
had taken place. Monuments were also erected in memory of l§6iiputra 
and Mogaldn (Maudgaldyan) at Sinchi near Bhils^. His son Madendra and 
daughter Sanghamitta bid farewell to all domestic ties and became ancho- 
rites. His son-in-law Agnibrahma and nephew Nyagrodh had already 
done the like. Mahendra attained the rank of a Sthavir (Elder) and 
Nyagrodh that of an Arhat (Superior). Elders andSuperiors were sent out 
to every side as missionaries to propagate the faith. Accordingly Mahendra 
went towards Lankd, Majjhim (Madhyam) and Kfissap (K%ap) towards 
the Himalayas. The bones of the two latter as well as of Mogaliputra 
have been discovered in the tope of S&nchi. Their names are inscribed 
on the stones,* All these were apostles of the Buddhist religion. Ma- 

> The Jain woids Paushadh and Fostf are derived from this word. ' 

' An admirable Bpeclmen of the juatioe and administration of those days I 
3 The caskets containing those bones bear the following inscription in the old, 
Bevanagari or PiOi character, f^ ^ P^ fwlj Ci C#l«l (^^P^ Samajhimas) 

rwKfaap gotas sab Hemavat^hiriyas) f\|Hl T KjIV w/VxTM/Vrti 

(Sapurisas Mogali putasa). 
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hendra wbo.had been deputed to Lankd spread the Bauddh religion thefe, 
Tishya surnamed Devdndmpriya (beloved of the gods) being then king 
of that island. Asok reigned as lord paramount of India. He caused 
his edicts* to be engraved on rocks and monoliths at remote points of 

> This inacription consists of fourteen edicts or articles of faith, which do not 
appear to have been engraved in aU places at one and the same time. Some include less and 
others more, and as by degrees Asok's belief in Buddhism waxed stronger, new articles were 
added and the old ones modified and elucidated. The following is the first article of which 
we transcribe the first two lines as we find them engraved on the columns in the old Prfli 
character and in order to render them ilegible, we write the Devao^an chaoracters beneath 
them. 

I yam dha ma li pi De va nam Pi ye na Pi ya da si n^ ra ja 

§ 5t^Tftr??T ^>ii5f* ftioft^ wtfirm ^srifscTT n 

le khi pi ta I dha na kam cM ji vam a ra bhi ta pii ja hi t^ ya 

J.diiiV£+JLX 

na cha sa ma ja ka ta bye 

The substance of these articles is given below :— 

IST Article. 

The king Priyadarsi beloved of the Gods, orders that henceforward the slaughtering 
of animals be discontinued and that neither for sacrifice nor for feast should they be slain, as 
this is a great evil. Millions have been daily sacrificed and the royal kitchen gives good feasts 
for meritorious objects ; animals are allowed to be slain and are slain, but, as the question whe- 
ther this practice is a right one and shall continue has not been finally settled, the public 
shall abstain from bloodshed. 

2nd Article. 

Be it known throughout the regions conquered by the king Priyadarsi, i. e. to the 
farthest ends of Choi, Pir, Keralaputra, Tamraparni (Lankrf), to his ally the Greek King 
Antiochus (Antiochus II who died in 247 B. C.) and to other princes friendly to him that he 
earnestly wishes that large shady trees be planted in rows along the public road, that welb 
be dug at proper intervals, and that fruit-yielding trees, vegetables and eatable roots be also 
planted. 

3rd Article. 

All the members of this religious eommunity, whether they be subject to mine or to 
foreign rule, shall perform expiatory rites every fifth year, when the duty they owe to father, 
mother, wife, son and friend or to a Brahman and Srtfman shall be duly discharged. Charity 
and abstinence from bloodshed are virtues, prodigality and backbiting are vices. 

4th Article. 

Destruction of animal life has been carried on for hundreds of years, Brabmans, ^ri- 
mans, and kinsraen are deprived of the reverence which is their due ; the king, therefore, 
(enjoins strict observance of religion and in order to make his ordinance widespread and 
public, proclaims it by beat of drum, blaze of fireworks, and public procesaions of musicians 
and dancers accompanied with chariots and elephants. 

5th Article. 

It is difficult to observe religion properly; the king therefore appoints DharmamiCtris 
(guardians of religion) who will look to its being observed in Kamboj, Gandhrfr, Nirastik 
(Gujiit), Pitenik and other countries wherever ungodly hypocrites are found. 
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his empire and in all the chief cities. The former are extant at Kapur- 
digiri near Peshdvar, at Dhavali near Katak (Cuttack) and at Jundgayh 
near Girnfir ; traces have been found of some at Bir^t or Bh^bhara 
between Dilli (Delhi) and Jaypur, at Kdlsi near Dehr& Dun (Doon) and 
also in Ganj^m. The latter are standing at Dilli, Pray% and Bakrfi, 
and in Tirhut near Radhid and Mathia even to the present day. 

• . 6th Articlb. 

It has been impossible to do this till now, but henceforward I will, that every com- 
pLunt preferred by my subjects reach my ears, even though I be riding or in the seraglio. 
I have heDce appointed PrativtCdaks (Reporters) who will bring up the complaints and peti- 
tions of the public to me, and whatever I or the Mahamiitris have to say shall be disposed of 
in the Council. 

7th Article. 
No votary of any religion (be it what it may) shall be presecated on account of his 
beUef, as all are trying to improve the moral conduct. 

8th Article. 
The amusements and diversions of former kings consisted in gambling and the 
chase. But; I take plensure in courting the company of BnChmans, Sramans and Srfdhns, 
Saints, Mahants and such other pious men, in giving alms and in walking and inducing others 
to walk in the path of religion. 

9th Article. 
Rejoicings are generally made and feasts given at the birth of a son, at marriages, 
pilgrimages, the entertaining of a friend or when a calamity is averted; but all this is in vain. 
The real merit consists in cheerfully practising religion, faithfully serving the master and the 
preceptor and in giving alms to Br^maus and dr^Cmans. 

10th Article. 
Fame and reputation are mere phantoms, and should not be pursued. The only fame 
I long for, is, that people may know I wish them to be righteous. 

11th Article. 
Disinterested chnrity is an incomparable virtue. It consists in supporting servants 
and dependants, dutifulness to parents and bestowing largesses on needy friends, relations, 
Brihmans and ^ri[mans. To save life is highly meritorious. 

12th Article. 
{This is to be found in Oimdr alone.) 
Priyadarsi respects all creeds and persuasions, and their votaries whether they live 
in the world or in seclusion. People should venerate their own faith without scoffing at the 
convictions of others. The 13th Article contains the names of Antiochus II, Ptolemy II, 
king of E^ypt who died 246 B. C, Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedon who died in 243 B. 
C. and other princes. 

The 14th is the concluding article. 

The summary of these articles in brief is; (1) preservation of animal life ; (2) exten- 
sion of cultivation ; (3) quinquennial expiation ; (4) establishment and public proclamation 
of religion ; (5) ordination of the guardians of religion ; (6) appointment of reporters and 
the facilitation of the administration of justice \ (7) religious tolerance ; (8) the giving up 
of recreating amusements and the chase ; (9) renunciation of rejoicings except for religion ; 
(10) the leading of the people in the paths of righteousness; (11) desinterested charity; 
(12) promotion of social feeling. 

A similar inscription differing in one or two particulars of small moment is to be 
sound at Dhavali near Katak. The Monoliths at Dilli, PrayrCg, Bakra, Mathia, and Radhia 
^»ve each four articles engraved one on each side, as follows : (1) the people should be go- 
"Temed with morality i.e. mercy, charity, truth and purity ; (2) Rrijaks have been appointed in 
order to ensure public convenience and comfort. A person who has been sentenced to 
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A66k died in 222 B. C. at the age of 82 after a reign of forty-one 
years. One of his favourite queens Tishya-Rakshit& had fallen in love 
with one of his sous named Eunfil also called Dharmavardhan who did : 
not return her aflfection. Consequently when Kunil marched to suppress : 
an insurrection in Taxil&, she caused the royal seal to be fixed artfully * 
to a forged mandate ordering the army to put out Kundl's eyes. As 
soon as he appeared si<^htless before the king, the queen was ordered to 
be burnt alive. Kun^l afterward recoverd sight and went away to Taxila. 
Asok's grandson Sampadi — Samprati Mahfir&j of the Jains — reigned at 
Fatna and was a Buddhist like Eun&l. Another of his grandsons Jalok 
king of Kasmir (Cashmere) was a worshipper of l^iv. He defeated the 
Greek king Euthydemus of Bactria, whose relative Antiochus the Great 
admitted .Jalok to the same terms which he had made with Asok. Till 
then the Buddhist monasteries remained free from corruption. The monk : 
read the Bauddh scriptures and walked the path of virtue. In the reign 
of Asok the inmates of the Vihdrs (monasteries) abstained from the en- 
joyment of rich seats, using umbrellas, perfumes, garlick, Tdr( (Toddy), 
intoxicating drugs, music and other sensuous enjoyments. After midday 
they wholly abstained from food. Such a pure life edified the minds of 
the people. They enriched them with money, endowed their monasteries 
with land, and supplied the monks with food. Epicurism as inevitably ' 
crept in,, and with it hypocrisy and laxity of morals. 

VIERAM. 

In the meantime Vikram ascended the throne of Ujjain in 57 B. C. 
He was a votary of Siv. He conquered Billi, extended his dominion 

death should fast for three days, in order to prepare himself for the world to come. The 
Srd contains the names of animals the slaughter of which is prohibited and enjoins that 
no animal be killed during the last three days of rainy season. It concludes with an edict 
decreeing the release of 25 prisoners in the 27th year after the coronation. The 4th is 
illegible. The Monolith at Dilli states further more that Priyndarsi caused wells to be dug 
at proper distances along th*^ public roads and banyan- trees to be plaifted for shade and 
mango-trees for fruit. The rock at BairKt six miles from Bhabhartf on the DilH and Jay pur road 
bears an inscription which is perhaps the last religious edict issued by Asok who appears by 
thifl time to have grown a thoroughgoing Buddhist. Its substance is '* I king Prijadarai 
enjoin on the Magadh-Sangh (institution) not to persecute animals as it is well known to 
them how deeply do I revere the Buddha, the religion and the Sangh. Whatever Buddha says 
is good. His religion will exist for ever. Therefore having removed all oppression and having 
refuted all the false religions, the disgrace of the earth, the aphorisms of Muuis, the Sdmu 
(hymns) and the evU deeds of base mendicants, do I hereby proclaim the precepts of this reli- 
gion and publicly profess it exhorting my subjects to embrace its tennets. The rocks at 
Kapurdigiri and Gimttr contain the names of five Greek Kings friendly to Asok. Only 
four names which could be read are given below. Three of these have already been mention, 
ed in the 18th Article ; Antiochus II (Thios of Syria B. C. 262—247) ; Ptolemy II (Phila^ 
delphos of Egypt B. C 285—246) ; Antigonus (QonatOB of Macedon B. C. 276—243); 
Magas (of Qyrene B. G. 258). 
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as far as K^imii and gave a heavy shock to the religion of the Buddhista 
The Br6hmans began to re-assert their strength. He was a distinguished 
patron of letters and poetry ; his court shone with the nine geniuses of 
the time called nine gems, the greatest of whom was ELalid&s the writer of 
the poems Raghiivansa, Kumdr SambhaV, Bitu«sanhfir^ and of the dra- 
mas SdkuntaU, Vikramorvaii, and M&lavik&gnimittra< The drama 
Mrichchhaka(ik& also appears to have been composed about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era and supplies much information relating to those 
times. It contains a remarkable description of the mansion of an Indian 
Lais named Vasant ; the frames of the doors and windows Were painted 
with brilliant colours and adorned with wreaths of flowers. The balconies 
were high and spacious ; yellow banners floated on the air and earthen pots 
with mango plants were placed around. The outside of the house was 
cleansed and sprinkled with water. The building consisted of dght court- 
yards — In the first were porters no^lding like Brdhmans reading the veds; 
the crows were indifferent to the remnants of the sacrifices, having had 
enough of rice and curd there already. In the second were stables occupied 
by horses, and bullocks for the chariots ; thiere were also fighting rains and 
monkeys; and the elephants were fed with balls of rice and ghi. In 
the third young men were gambling. Musical entertainments and drama-' 
tic performances were held in the fourth. The fifth WSiS a kitchen and the 
exhalations of asafoetida, oil and confections scented the air. The skins of 
the animals slaughtered were being dressed. The sixth court contained 
a splendid arch; jewellers and goldsmiths were engaged in making beautiful 
ornaments and cutting or polishing precious stones ; the fragrance of 
saffron and musk, of sandal wood or other perfumes in preparation, im- 
pregnated the air and charmed the sense. The seventh was an aviary 
resonant with the notes of doves, parrots, jays^ cuckoos and other birds^ 
The last courtyard was occupied by the brother of Vasant who glittered 
in jewels and silk lolling about as if his joints were loose. His mother 
was dressed in flowered muslin, and wore shoes upon her feet rubbed with 
oil. So stout was she that the spectator was fain to imagine that the 
Walls were built after she had entered the court. Vasant was walking 
aUout in the garden. Her carriage was screened with curtains^ ABr;ahman 
named Charudatt was her paramour. Theft was in those days considered 
an art. Accordingly a Br&hman thief is represented as measuring the 
fencing wall with his sacred thread and cutting a hole in the shape of a 
cross or a jar in accordance with the S&tras, studying how to break 
through and steal aecundnm artem. The Rdji runs after the fair but 
frail Vasant in the baz^r and hurts her. She is saved by a Bauddh 
mendicant. A cowherd named Aryak whose eyes are described as being 
<^pper coloured; murders the king and seats himself upon the throne of 
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XJjjain. Whether this is a fact or not, it is beyond all doubt that a horde 
of Tartar tribes, Saks,' Huds and Jats* invaded the country in his time. 
Vikram arrested their progress, whence he is called i^kari or enemy of 
the Saks.' But they nevertheless appear to have settled previous to B. C. 
26 in the basin of the Indus, Maiava and other neighbouring countries. 

They were fixe-worshippers, as their coins contain the image of Ar- 
dethro or the god of fire emitting flames from his shoulders. The later 
coins however bear on the obverse the image of Siv trident in hand lean- 
ing against Nandi (his bull), but with only two eyes and fir« burning on 
his head. The devices on the reverse are images of Helios (the sun) 
Mao (the moon) and the goddess Nanaia, called also Babi Nani by the 
Afghans. Ydjnavalkya calls these in his code by the name of Ndnak.* 
The coin of king Kanarki has the representation of Buddha on it, but 
with flames of fire. He is the same king who is called Kanishk * both 
by the Brahmans and the Buddhists. We find in R^atarangini that 
three kings of Turushk (Turk) tribe reigned in KaSrair and the Singhalese 
historians call them Hushk, Jushk, and Kanishk respectively. They 
built cities, Vihfe, monuments and colleges and contributed greatly to 

> These Sak people worshipped snakes which was their heraWic sign and it is not 
unreasonable to conjecture that they were the progenitors of the Niignvansis as the RKmgarh 
and Sirguja chiefs of this race have still snakes engraved on their seals. Herodotus the 
ancient Greek historian writes that these Sak people nffirmed their descent from a 
woman whose lower parts were those of a viper. Periiaps this myth gave rise to the 
-conception of a Nitg-Kanyi (Serpent damsel) among our countrymen. 

« Jite, Getes, Getse, G«ti, formed a tribe in Tartar even at the time of Taimur. 

» There have been so many (more than eight) monarchs of the name of Vik- 
ram, that their history has become hopelessly confused, and many European historians 
have been led to doubt the fixing of the Sam vat by Vikram since no trustworthy evi- 
dence is to be found of the existence of any great king of that name in Ujjain at the 
period at which this era is said to have been established. But one celebrated Vikram appears 
to have ruled supreme between the 5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era. His gene- 
ral Mdtrigupt conquered Kasmir and took king Tormin captive, but on Vikram's death and 
his general Matrigapt's retirement to Kaai, Pravarasen son of the captive king made in 
turn Vik ram's son ^iMditya prisoner and carried off the fabled throue adorned with 32 
beautiful female figures, in the same way as N^dir Shah took away the renowned peacock 
throne of Dilli. A certain historian conjectures that the Samvat was inaugurated by the 
founder of the Gupt dynasty. It fell into disuse in the interval but was revived by a Gupt 
king surnamed Vikram who for ought we know may be identical with Chundragupt Vik- 
ram II. The period at which Varahamihir lived is exactly assertained to have been 687 
A. D. This learned man was a contemporary of the last named monarch who reigned 
between the 6th and 6th century. Amarasinh the writer of the celebrated Sanskrit 
onomasticon and the renowned poet K{Ciid&3 were with Varahamihir amongst the gems of 
Vikram*s court. One scholar supposes that Mdtrigupt was only another name of Kiflidas. 

* This argument leads us to suppose that this book was written after the reign 
of Vikram. 

* The tope (stup) at Manikyala near PeshiCvar was erected by the same Kanishk. 
Roman coins current in 33 B. C. have been discovered under it. 
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the ascendancy of the Banddh religion. A T&aivik monk Ndgfirjua calU 
ed also Nagsen born in Vidarbh (Bidar) was their spiritual director and his 
disciples were named Madbyamiks. He held the fourth congregation of 
the Buddhists in Ealmir and spread this religion from Tartary to Java. 
The Chinese considered these kings, so powerful that they sent their prin- 
ces as hostages. In the cold season they resided in Hindustan, in spring 
in Kandhdr and in hot season in the hill's- north of Kabul. In short the 
kings of the Turushk tribe united the worship of fire and l^iv with that 
of Buddha and thus tr ed to form au eclectic and comprehensive religion* 

FA-HIAN AND HWEN-THSANG, 

We now give a brief summary of the accounts of Magadh left us 
by Fa-hian a Chinese Buddhist who made a pilgrimage to India in the 
year 399 of the Christian era. According to- his narrative the religioni 
of Buddha wa»in the height of prosperity. Kings and nobles- had alienated 
houses, gardens and cattle for- the benefit of tbe monasteries. 
The deeds of gift were inscribed on iron plates.* The Buddhist 
monks enjoyed ease and leisure for tbe study of their sacred institutes. 
The Colleges and Universities, were so important that l^ramans resort- 
ed ta them from every part of the wocld. There were also large hos- 
pitals and dispensaries in which the poor and sick were fed and tended. 
Drinking spirituous liquors was prohibited, and there were no shops in 
the city for their sale. Onions, garlic, pigs and poultry were not 
eaten. Great respect was shown for animal life,, and meat was sold only 
by the Chandals(the lowest caste) who live in purlieus apart from the in- 
habited quarters. When these entered Ihe frequented thoroughfares, they 
made a noise by striking pieces of wood in order that the people might 
make room for them to pass, and might avoid their defiling contact. The 
king makes obeisance to Sramans having first doffed his crown, presents^ 
food to them with his own hands, and quits his throne in their presence to- 
sit together with them on a carpet. Capital punishment is illegal. Fines 
are generally resorted to, but for exceptionally grave offences theright arm 
is amputated. Shells form part of the currency. Cities and towns are 
generally large ; and the people wealthy, kind hearted and lovers of justice. 
They carve excellent statues and draw pictures of great beauty. Fa-Hian 
appears to have witnessed the Rathayfitra (procession of the car) a festival 
celebrated at Pa^na on the birthday of l^ikya, and gives a vivid description 
of it. He states that a sort of fortress is made of spears on a four- 
wheeled car, and pictures of the gods hung around it. At the four 

^ These deeds of gift must have been engraved certainly on eopper plates whiioh 
Fci-Hlan mistook for iron ones. 
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corners four stataes of Buddha are seated surrounded by BodhiaattTas. 
The ceremony gives rise to a large fair immensely crowded and enli- 
vened by fencing-matches, dramatic performances and representations of 
the exploits of ancient heroes. Fragrant flowers and perfumes impreg- 
nate the air^ and the ceremony is concluded by illuminations at night. 

Hwen-Thsang made his pilgrimage 232 years after Fa-Hian and re- 
mained in Hindust&n till the year 6 4<b A. D. He writes that in Sam- 
arl^and fire is worshipped and burnt offerings are made to it. There 
were one hundred monasteries with<n the city of Balkh and as many 
within that of K&buL ^r&vasti was at that time ruined and deserted 
and Kapilavastu the birthplace of Buddha consisted only of ten hamlets. 
Patnd was also languishing. The Br&hmans held supreme power in 
Prayig. He highly praises the edifices of Naland near R&jagrah and 
adds that Bauddh l^ramans of all the eighteen branches assembled in 
'' Sanghdrams '' (monasteries) to read. In the course of his travel he saw 
above fifty topes built by A^ok ; and several of his Vihdrs were then in 
existence. The total number of kings of Hindustan including K^bul and 
Ghazni at that time as given by him is eighty. But there is no doubt 
that many of them were merely tributary princes. From Jalandhar 
and Th&neiar to Qangi Sagar and from Himalaya to the Narmad& and 
Mah&nadi the country was under the Buddhist king Harshavardhan of 
Kanauj. He invaded the dominions of the kings of Kasmir and Qanjam, 
but was defeated by the Kshatriy king of Mahar&htra. The city of 
Kanauj was then sixteen miles long. Balabhi and Magadh were ruled by 
Buddhist kings, but Kashmir and Ujjain were in possession of the 
worshipper^ of Siv. An ambassador of the emperor of China appears to 
have been sent in those days to the court of Magadh. 

GUPT DYNASTY. 

On the death of the Buddhist king Meghav&ban in 144 A. D., Bud- 
dhism began to wane and the religion of the Brahmans to wax. 
At the time Fa-Hian came Chandragupt (II) Vikram'ofthe Gupt 
dynasty was lord paramount of the whole of Bhdratavarsh and he 
was probably the last Bauddh sovereign possessed of an undisputed 
authority over the whole empire. His father Samudragupt Pari- 
kram's name is engraved on the columns of Saidpur-Bhitri and 
Allahabad, and the Gupt era dates from Gupt the grandfather 
of his grandfather Chandra 1 . A monument erected by Skandagupt 

> Elesewfaere I have stated that this Samvat was resuscitated by a Qupt king 
who, I fuppose, is no other than this Chandra Gupt surnamed Yikram or Viknmi. 
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grandson of Chandra^pt (11) Vikram still exists in th^ village 
of Kuhdon neai' Salimpnr Majhauli in Zila' Qorakhpur. It is in- 
scribed upon that column that one hundred kings bowed down before 
him. His father Kumaragupt Mahendra wore loose trowsers and a but- 
toned coat as appears from the image on his coip. We generally find 
the images of Siv, Parbati, a bull, a peacock or a lion * inscribed 
on the Gupt coins. Samudragupt aud Skandagupt were undoubtedly 
both Vedists and worshippers of Siv. The Oupt dynasty was expelled 
in 319 A. D. from Gujrat by the Sen kiugs who established a new 
era after the name of their capital Balabhi ' and who appear to 
have beeu great and renowned. The Bauddh religion was prevalent in 
Hindustdn at the time Hwen-Tbsang visited India, in other words till the 
year 600 A. D. Since then it declined gradually so that in the twelfth or 
the thirteenth century it was entirely extirpated from Bhdratavarsh. 
Hwen-Thsang relates that there were one hundred temples and ten 
thousand worshippers of Siv, while there were only thirty Vihirs and five 
thousand Buddhists at Ban&ras. The drama Mdlati Mfidhav written by 
Bhavabhdti of Kanauj about 720 A. D. represents Madhav son of a king 
of Bih&r and Malati daughter of the minister to the king of Ujjain as read 
ing Nydy with a Buddhist abbess there; but on the other hand the R^thaur 
family of Kanauj, Tomar of Dilli and Chandel of Mahob^ all worshiped 
either Vishnu or Siv. The aim of Buddha was to impart to all that spin- 
.tual knowledge (jndn) which being beyond the sphere of ordinary reasoning 
power is attainable only by intuition and deep and patient meditation. 
But it is impossible that the generality of mankind can acquire it. Their 
intellects are lost in abstract ideas and are well satisfied to remain im- 



ditya whose aon Kumtfr Gupt Mahendra must have borne the tifcle of Silidityti. Theire is 
no trace of any era, purporting to have been established by Vikram, before this period. Abd 
Raihan writes : *' The era alluded to was founded by the Gupt race which was very strong 
and wicked, and the world felt great relief when it became extinct, with it the Gupt era also 
died and the Balabhi era commenced which is later by 241 years than the ^ak era." (Uli 

According to Col. Tod a stone discovered at Soum^th had (Tl J IT tjii, ^jo ^Ji)ptm^:iJ$ ta> 
three different eras engraved on it, viz. Samvat 1320, Balabhi 945, and Hijri 662, which are 
identical with each other in point of time. Thus we are led to believe that on expulsion of 
Gupt dynasty from Gujrat in the year 319 A. D. or 375 of the Gupt era, the latter became 
defunct and a new era by name Balabhi was started ; that is to say, the difference between 
the Gupt and the Balabhi eras consists of 375 years, and as the inscription contains 1320 
of the Yikram's and 945 of the Balabhi era, these two figures represent the exact differ, 
•nee just mentioned. This seems to me to be a conclusive proof that Vikram only revived 
the Ghipt era which now goes by the name of Vikram Samvat and did not establish any 
new one of his own. 

'The bull belongs as a vehicle to Siv; the peacock to his eon IDCrtikey and the 
lion to his wife Parbati. 

' It is said that the Balabhi dynasty was founded by Kanak Sen, a descendant of the 
lunar race, who came from Oudh (Avadb) sometime before 200 A. D. 
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mersed in tie concrete. Hence the worship of idols and images. Gra- 
dually the relics of saints, ashes, bones, teeth and the like, monuments, 
trees and animals, came to be the objects of adoration. 

SVAMI SANKAR AND OTHER ACHARYAS. 



Svami Sankaracharya is regarded by the Brahmans as being the 
immediate incarnation of Mahddev himself The exact time when he 
flourished is not known, but it is probable that he was contemporary 
with Muhammad the prophet of the Musalmdns. He achieved an uni- 
versal triumph over and completely vanquished his opponents the pro 
fessors of other religions at the courts of various kings, who embraced 
his religion. According to the saying " As the king is so will his sub- 
jects be," the Buddhists were either expelled from Hindustan or made 
proselytes. Their temples, monuments and monasteries were demolish- 
ed and their sites dedicated to the worship of Siv. The Brdhmans were 
restored to their former religious precedence from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. But Sankardcharya knew very well that Buddhism 
having held supremacy so long, it would be difficult to win back the po- 
pular belief to the "Vedic rites and institutions.' He therefore wrote 
commentaries and new books with the view of meeting public opinion 
and reconciling the Buddhist feelings to the Vedic faith. His disciples 
bore witness that whatever was said in the old books referred merely 
to Satyayug and that a new religion was ordained for the Kaliyug. 
New books were written under the name of Purdns embodying some 
of them old and others, new doctrines. But Sankardcharya died amidst 
this restoration at the age of thirtytwo leaving it but half finished and after 
him in 1185 R&manuj' preached that the vedantic religion inculcated by 
l^ankaracharya was too spiritual and difficult and the time of worshipping 
Mahddev the lord of ghosts and demons and of the hideous Kali had passed 
away, and the people had better adore Ram and Siti to obtain eman- 
cipation. His new sect rapidly gained ground and the people exchang- 
ed the tripund (three marks made across the forehead) for the tilak 
(emblem of the worshippers of Vishnu). Subsequently Ballabhacharya 
was born in 1535 A. D. He exhibited the amorous feats of Krishna and 
Badhd in such fascinating colours, that the people at once embraced his 
doctrines ; women became particularly devoted to him and his ascen- 
dancy thus became complete. Meanwhile the professors of the Jain re- 

* Meat oflferings of horses, men, cows, buffaloes, sheep and goats were now subs- 
tituted for the burnt offerings of ghi, rice, milk, and animals modelled in kneaded flour. 

' RiCmjCnuj was born at Perumbur northwest of Madras (Mandr^j) after studying 
at Kinchipur took up his residence at Srlrangapattau. 
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foion * seeinsf that there was left no trace of the religion of Asok and 
Samprati and of the books of their limes, embraced the opportunity of 
widening the sphere of their sect and converted Kumfirapdl" of Gujrdt 
and one or two other kings.* In these ages indeed we see the jungle of 
religions metaphysics growing with rank luxuriance. Bhils, £hai*s, Cheros, 
aad other barbarous tribes were making perpetual inroads. But there 
havinsT been no formidable invasion from outside from the time of 
Alexander to that of Mahmud of Ghazni, the wealth of the country 
always so notable went on rapidly increasing. Population also increased, 
and in 993 A. D. Bhoj * king of Dhfir^nagar or Dhar gave immense 
stimulus to Sanskrit literature the glory of which reached its culmina- 
ting point in his reign. It is said that he gave no less than a hundred 
thousand rupees for a single couplet. He wished that none should re- 
main ignorant throughout his dominions. One day on a hunting excursion 
being separated from his party, he came near a river and saw a Br&hman 
crossing it with a bundle of fagots on his head. Bhoj supposing him ig- 
norant of Sanskrit, jestingly asked in Sanskrit "How deep is the water V 
{^m TUi^Jy^H fOT). The Brahman immediately replied in a correct idiom, 
It is knee-deep. Lord of men. (orrgro sfTiftra). The answer pleased 
Lim so highly that he wrote an order that three hundred thousand rupees 
and ten elephants should be given to the Brahman. Bhoj was not a 
great king, but he patronized letters and thus while many great monarchs 
are consigned to oblivion, the name of Bhoj is ever on the lips of men. 
It is true that " Fame secured by letters becomes lasting on this earth." 

MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

From the accounts left by Muhammad Bin K^asim who visited Bala- 
blii and Anahalvard * (Siddhapur Pa^an) with his companions in 714! 

' The Jains state that Jinachandra Suri their chief spiritiial Wder, 18th in number 
from Sudharma (Ganadhar of Mahavir), lived in 139 of Vikram's Samvat. 

' The Jain Raja Kumar P(C1 was installed king at Anahalvara or Siddhapurp{(tan ^^ 
Samvat 1189, and was a disciple of Hemiicharya author of the Hemakos, a Sanskrit 
OQomastion. 

' The Jain religion, in the present form, made its appearance about 600 years 
after the Samvat, reached its meridian in 1100 and began to decline in 1200. Col. Tod passes 
A high enconium on the beauty and architecture of the famous Jain temples on Mount Abvi, 
erected by the Srim^ brothers TejptCl and Basantpal of Chandravati and Bimal Sah banker of 
Anahalvarii in Samvat 1234. Col. Tod says ** This is the most superb of all the temples of 
India, and there is not an edifice beside the Taj Mahscl that can approach to it. The pen is 
incompetent to describe the exuberant beauties of this proud monument of the Jains.'* 

* There have been two more kings of the name of Bhoj, the one in 567 and the 
other in 665 A. D. 

^ The circumference of Anahalv^ri^ was 12 kos (24 miles). It had 84 squares 
and as many markets. 
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and by the followers of Mahmiid of Qhazoi of his expedition to Somn&tli, 
Mathur&and Kanauj about the year 1024, we infer that this country was 
in no way inferior to the other prematurely civilized countries of the 
world.' But alas I the Muhammadans kept it down in rudeness, while 
Europe and America have made gigantic strides in m^tterial progress* 
through the exertions of their enterprising sons. Persia, Tartary, Turkey 
and Afghanistan and in short whichever country bore the impress of 
their steps shared the fate of India.' Under their sway no country 
ever rose in the scale of civilization. While the people of Europe and 
America have extended the mechanical arts, multiplied the comforts of 
life, and embellished life with the fine arts, recognising at the same time 
thatallexcellencerestsonindividual.freedom and energetic competition, the 
Muhammadans have looked upon painting and music as irreligious and 
regarded inquiry into things not mentioned in their sacred books a 
kind of sacrilege. To possess beautiful slaves was to them the highest 
earthly happiness. We have said elsewhere that historians have left us 
hundreds of works relating to the Muhammadan period from which we 
can learn many useful things. But it ought never to be supposed that 
these sketches possess all the elements of history. Very many writers 
have summarised the works of their predecessors with the result of ren- 
dering thetn worthless. Consequently for the most part what there is 
in the one is also found in the other. Many who have chronicled the 
events of the reign of a king or of his ancestors were actuated by mo- 
tives of either ambition or fear. They have concealed blemishes and 
exaggerated good qualities to such an extent that it is impossible to be- 
lieve even what may be fact.' Perhaps these writers were under the 
impression that their books were for the amusement of those kings only, 

> Idnsi who was born towards the end of the 11th century relates that AnahalvanS 
wns governed by a Buddhist king, who wore a gold crown (kirit) and was very fond of rid- 
ing. The natives of Hindustrfn, he adds, are very honest. If a creditor draws a circle 
round his debtor he will not come out of it until he has paid ofif the debt, or received his 
creditor's permissioo. No animal is slaughtered for meat, and cows and bullocks are fed 
even when old and unservicable. Istakhri writes in 951 that the people of MulttCn wear 
trowsers. This leads U3 to suppose that the dhoti (waist cloth) was commonly worn in other 
places. Abu Zaid who flourished in 916 informs us that the queens and other women of 
the royal seraglio did not live in seclusion as is the custom now, nor did they veil their faces. 
Indeed the pardd (the keeping of women in seclusion) has only prevailed since the time the 
Musalmans came into this country ; and it was for fear of their women being ravished, that 
the Hindtis followed the example of their conquerors in confining their women within walls. 

* A European historian gives an account of their devastations in Spain in the follow- 
ing words:—" The soldiery plundered the towns, devastated the country and profaned the 
churches. A native historian has remarked that the miseries of the vanquished are the happi* 
ness of the victors." 

' See how highly Firdausi has panegyrised Mahmud of Ohazni in the ShiCh Nams, 
and when he received a smaller recompense than he had expected, how severely he satirized 
his reyal master. 
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oaj, that the whole world had been created for their exclusive pleasure 
and enjoyment. So the king doubtless was, for his subjects were the 
Hindus who were not regarded as men, but as born only to be plundered, 
slaughtered or enslaved. Even so good natured a writer as Amir ^husrau 
alludes to the Hindus in such contemptuous terms as '^raven-faced/' *' raven 
like in nature" and so forth. But poor Amir I^husrau is not to blame -, 
to please their rulers even the Hindu historians of that time did not 
spare to brand their brethren with similar epithets, or to employ the 
word hdfir which had become quite synonymous with Hindu.* Hence 
to massacre them, to enslave their wives and daughters, to plunder their 
property, to demolish their temples, to deface the images, to force beef 
down their throats and to make them Musalmdns by violence are sub- 
jects which fill those so called histories equally with the bestowal of 
robes of honour, titles and territories, receiving presents, subduing coun- 
tries and storming forts, drinking wine, singing, dancing, hunting, ma- 
noeuvering chargers and elephants, and all sorts of praises of the king. 
Amidst so many acts of oppression, tyranny and folly, instances of jus- 
tice, generosity and care for the well-being of the subjects are met with 
as rarely as pearls in the sea, or gems on the surface of the earth. We 
very seldom have insight into the mode of government and the state of 
society in those days, nor can we form any idea of the extent of difiFer- 
ent dominions. Names of various offices and departments are men- 
tioned, but what their respective duties were we scarcely know, whatever 
the functions of other employes of the state, the administration of Civil 
and Criminal justice, in other words the department now managed seve- 
rally by the Munsifs, Sadr-Amias, Principal Sadr-Amins, Magistrates, 
Judges, and the High Courts was in the hands of the Kazi guided by no 
other law than the precepts of Muhammad. No matter whether either 
or both parties were Musalmans or Hindus the judgment was invariably 
pronounced accordingly.* The following incident related by Muhammad 

> Sir Henry Elliot remarks that the Hindu annalists who lived during the Muham- 
madan supremacy never use any other word for their co-religionists than EliCfir (infidel) 
while the Mahammadans are termed Momin (the faithful) by them. They allude to 
the Muhammadan saints in such reverential terms as if they had implied belief in them. 
When the Hindus are slain they are said to be " launched into the eternal and unquencha- 
&ble fires of hell (j>^J^ yLJI ^ y^^^ J^'*^) t ** ^"^ when a Musalman is killed, he is 
Bpoken of as having " drunk the nectar of martyrdom (%>J J^ji *2f jl^ C»i^)." Phra- 
fleg like Nvir-ul- Islam (light of the Isl^), Muharram-ul-har^m (the venerated Muharram)» 
Kurin i Sharif (the noble Kur^n) are familiar among them. They never begin an under- 
taking without the preliminary ** Bismillah," and consider it essential to praise Allah and 
lu8 Prophet Mumamad in the preface of a book. 

* Hence perhaps is the origin of the Panchayat system and of that of esoommuni- 
cation. When the Hindus saw that they could not expect any equitable dedsions of their 
civil suits from the Muhammadan KjCeis and that their claims to hereditary property were 
sot to be ascertained by their own law of inheritance, they preferred their suits before 
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Ma'sum in his Tarikh-ul-Sindh (history of Sindh) illustrates the character 
of the Kazis. During the fifteenth century, it having come to the know- 
ledge of Jam Sanjar Governor of Tha|tha, that the Kdzi of that place 
extorted bribes from suitors, he sent for the latter. On being ai^ed wby 
he did so, the ]S[£zi replied that he undoubtedly coerced the parties to 
the utmost to giv'e him money, but that he regretted highly that witnes- 
ses made o£f too soon to be fleeced. Still, he added, his children starved, 
his allowance being so small. The Governor smiledi and increased bis 
pay. This is recorded in praise of the Governor's good tempw, other- 
wise we should not have known it. 

Muhammadan kings of India may be divided into three classes. 
In the first class are those monarchs and chiefs who overran the coun- 
try like free-booters and marauders under the pretence of conductii^ 
Jihad or sacred war against the Kdjira, but really with the object of 
despoiling the country of its wealth' and finding slaved and concubines. 
Though many of them occupied the country for three or four genera- 
ti^s, and even defended it from usurpers and foreign invaders, we can 
discover no change in their original purpose. Accordingly all the kings 
from Muhammad Bin Kasim and Mahmud of Ghazni down to Babar 
and Humayiin come generally under this category. The second class 
consists of those who had the opportunity of restoring order to the coun- 
try. Hence from Akbar to Aurangzeb, all the emperors are ranged 
under this head. The third class includes those under whom Muham- 
madan authority began to decline and gradually came to an end. 

We find it recorded in the Chachndmd that when Mnhammad Bia 
JKasim took the fort of Rawar in Sindh, thirty thousand persons were 
made prisoners. Of these six thousand were sent with the head of the 
king to the JJhalifa Valid in Baghdad, who sold some, made presents of 
others, made over princess Jaysiya niece of the king to his own nephew, 
and wrote to Muhammad Bin Kasim to give no quarter to the Kafirs, 
to slaughter them to a man with the exception of those who belonged 
to the higher clas&es. This was the order of Allah ! At the conquest 
of Debal, temples were razed to the ground and mosques built on the 

their own communities (BirtCdari) whose awards they were bound to acknowledge, and if 
either party showed any inclination of not abiding by it, he was made au outcast, and bov7 
else could the arbitrators (Panchs) punish such delinquencies ? Akbar certainly appointed 
Pandits in the place of the Kdzi& over the Hindus, but he has been severely calumniated by 
the Musalmans. 

* Taimdr himself writes that his object in invading Hindustan was two-fold : — First 
to fight the Kafirs, enemies of the prophet's religion, and thus make himself deserving of 
the eternal rewards promised to the faithful ; and secondly to gain wordly advantage by 
pillaging their property, which is as lawfully allowable to a Musalmaa as his mother's milk. 
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sites. General massacre prevailed for t)iree days; prisoners of war 
were made slaves and iminense plunder and booty, collected. In 
Nairun, idols were broken to pieces ; and in the fort of Askaland 
the arrned men were slain and their wives and daughters enslaved. 
On taking BahmanabSd,' sixteen thousand were slain and twenty 
thousand taken captive. Amongst the latter were two daughters of 
the king. As soon as they arrived at Baghdad, they were sent to the 
haram of the R^halifa, but they complained that they were no longer 
virgins admissible into the Khalifa's seraglio, as they had been violated 
by his General, Muhammad Bin Kasim. Hereupon the enraged Khalifa 
wrote a prescript with his own hand to the army, that they should in- 
close Kasim alive in the raw hide of an ox and send his body to Baghdad. 
When the two fair captives saw the corps they laughed, and told the 
Khalifa that he had ' foolishly taken the life of one of his bravest and 
most loyal generals, without having first enquired into the truth of their 
complaint which was entirely false, their only aim in fabricating it 
being to avenge the death of their father. The Khalifa bit his finger 
with vexation and instantly had both of them immured alive within a 
wall. Mfr Muhammad Masiim writes, that they were tied to the tail of 
a horse, then dragged along the whole city, and their corpses afterwards 
thrown into the Tigris. The most cruel laws were enacted by the 
Muhammadan rulers in Sindh. For instance, a Jat who came across 
the Indus to make his obeisance to the Governor, had to bring a dog 
along with him and his arm was to be branded. Bhathias, Luhanas and 
other low tribes were prohibited from wearing fine cloth, riding on horse 
back and covering their heads and feet. If they committed theft their 
children were burnt alive. On them the task was imposed of guarding 
and guiding the caravans. But what was felt as most intolerable was 
ihejizya a capitation lax levied by order of the I^halifa U'mar on Non- 
Mnhamraadan or Hindu subjects at the rate of forty eight Dirham^ on 
the rich, twenty four on the middle class, and twelve on the poor. With- 
in a century however U*mar the Second ruled, that out of his annual in- 
come every Hindu was to keep only so much as would sufiice for his 
maintenance during the year, and the rest he was to make over to the 
Government. It is noteworthy that in crushing the Hindus and destroy- 
ing their temples, the Musalmans were following their religion to the 
letter; while they indulged freely in drinking, notwithstanding its strict 
prohibition in the Kurdn. 



^ Bahmanab{(d is often supposed to have been a corruption of BrKhmaruibjid, Barh- 
man{Cb?Cd or Brahmanabas, and thus gives rise to divers surmises and conclusions, but we 
Jiave learnt from a good authority that this city was founded by Bahman Darazdast, the 
great Persian moptarch. 
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Tdrikh-ul^ubuktigin relates that Mas'ud son of Mahmdd while 
amusing himself one day in the FirozibUgh, asked A'bdalrazz&k whether 
he bad any objection to carousing and passing the time in revelry. The 
latter replied it would not be easy to get a better day for doing so, when 
Mas'ud waiving all ceremony, sent for cups and fifty flasks of wine con- 
taining half a maund {man) each.' Cups now freely passed round and 
Mas*ud ordered that the cups be filled to the brim and full justice done 
to them. Music struck up aud the company began to feel the effects of 
their wine. Abdul Hasan emptied five flasks, on drinkiug the sixth he 
became giddy; the seventh deprived him of his senses and the eighth 
made him vomit, so that he was taken out by the servants. Bul-Ali^ 
Hakim was taken away insensible on drinking five cups only. Khalil 
Dand and Bunna'im ran away after having quaffed off ten and twelve 
cups respectively. D^ud Maimandi fell down senseless. Musicians, 
mimes, and dancers had all been intoxicated when Abdul-razasak took 
leave, having tossed off eighteen cups. But Mas'ud went on draining 
his cups till he had emptied twenty-seven flasks. He then called for 
water to perform ablutions and prepared himself to pray. A fine picture 
of a Royal Court I 

Nizarnul-mulk Vazir of Malik Shfih Saljuk says in his book called 
Majma'i-vasdyfi, that the haram had- generally a considerable influence 
over the actions of kings, and in illustration thereof adds that even so 
independent a monarch as Mafamiid, when displeased with his minister 
Khwaja Ahmad could not dismiss him though be wished to do so, be- 
cause the queen Mahd Chigil befriended him. 

When Shahdbuddin Muhammad Ghorl invaded India, Prithir^j was 
on the throne of Dilli. His bard Chand has left us a description of that 
city from which we learn that Dilli was then at the height of its pros^ 
perity.* Prithirdj was the last lord paramount of Hindustan. Up till 
his time the Rdjsfdya yajjhaa or sacrifices indicatory of universal sove- 

i^A maund (man) was not then the same as we luive now. It ¥ras peihaptr 
equal to a ser. 

* Chand the famous bard of Prithii^j thus describes Dilli in his PrithinCjrasi. 

TT?^ «Rt^ giTT5R ^5 TW I fefec ScT $^f9 f 519 ^ II llftWK fiWIC H wfij 

•rot I tftgnf^f ^rfTHH htI ^?ft ii wn htock m^iofi trs ftii i f^strm ^hkh 
UK ftw n ^pf ¥ir CT wn ^rrwd i w^ 5c ^Pn titPrt 11 fti^ cfg ^ItSdu hj 

TSii I V5C ITOW HK ^rNr tot II ftR 'TOI gWf g^HTsrt I ^m ^TBRI Q i i l fag 3' 

^gjsfft II nfer ^rf^^w HlfHU Tnfsfort i ^rr sttR wff %^ cFd ii ^ f^cf^^n 15 g- 

^ gft I SRficOT fi?^ filW g*lf II TO HTOff <5IWd ¥^ ^m I W 9^ ^ ^fe 
Wfl 5RHI H ftw BTOfI OTW ^iA I fife Ofe »i filC gWW" B 
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reignty were performed. At this ceremony, all the services were discharged 
by kings alone. Svayambars were held. This was a form of marriage 
in royal families ; the girl chose a husband for herself from amongst 
the assembly of chiefs and princes, her suitors. Even Prithirfij carried 
off the daughter of his maternal aunt's son. Heroism was still to be 
found in the Kshatriyas (the warrior race). In the first battle fought 
between Muhammad Ghori and Prithir&j, Govind R&i the commander 
of the Hindu forces was attacked by Muhammad with a javelin by which 
his two front teeth were knocked out. He advanced his elephant to the 
front and wounded Muhammad in the arm so severely, that he could no 
longer withstand the onset, and thus retreated and eventually lost the 
day. In the next engagement however, Govind Rdi was slain. The 
Hindus blew conch-shells still in those days as musical instruments of 
war.* 

The author of Tdjulma'dsir narrates that on taking Merat, Kutbud- 
din A.ibak turned all the temples into mosques and effaced every token 
of idolatry. At Coel every one who did not accept Isldm was put to 
the sword. At Kdlinjar also all the temples were converted into mosques 
and fifty thousand persons taken into captivity. Tabakati Ndsiri informs 
us that about this time Bakhty&r Khilji conquered Bihdr and put to 
death a countless multitude of the shaven Br^hmans. He then entered 
a large library, but owing to the general massacre, no one could be 
found to point out what sorts of books it contained. It was concluded 
that the fort and indeed the whole town was a famous place of worship. 
Even the Hindi word Bihfir (Vihfo) itself means a seminary or monas- 
tery. In my opinion this was a Buddhist Vihar still existing. The same 
work giving a history of those times says, that Lakhmania (Lakshman 
Sen) king of Nadiyd (Nuddea) never made gifts of less than a lac. Fur- 
ther on, it relates that the currency was of shells; we are thus inclined to 
suppose that wherever mention of lacs and crores is made in old books 
it refers to so many shells. 

According to Farishta no one was allowed formerly to keep an 
elephant except the king, and Mu'izuddin Bahram Shdh took the life of 
a noble named Ikhtiyaruddin his Vazir*s Secretary, being offended at 
his keeping an elephant at his gate. The same writer tells us that 
Jal&luddin Firoz Shah J^hilji presented Amir Khusrau with a white robe 
and a waist-band, an honour conferred on nobles of the highest order only 

1 Col. Tod in his celebrated BajastiCn thus characteriseB the evente which took place 
titer the death of Prithiraj :— *' Scenes of devastation, plunder and massacre commenced 
which lasted through ages ; during which nearly all that was sacred in religion or celebrated 
in art was destroyed by these ruthless and barbarous invaders." 
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and that in the reign of the sons of even so powerful a moiyirch 
Shamsuddin Altinaash, the Mev&tis committed highway robberies 
broad day light and entering Dilli at night, broke into houses and carriii 
off the property, and that it was not without danger to go beyond tn 
suburbs at dusk.* y 

In liis Tdrikh 'AI^i, speaking of the kindheartedness and levity ( 
Jaldluddin Firoz Khilji, Amir Khusrau says, he used to release the thievj 
brought before him without punishment, only making them abjure the! 
trade. One thousand T/tagd (Thugs) being apprehended were shipped oi 
to Bangal, as if they were transported for life. But the sycophant bio 
grapher does not say what had become of that kindheartedness am 
lenity when his master sent for old brazen idols from Bhilsa, caused the 
to be trampled upon by the Musalmans at the gate of his palace am 
twice gave up Malva to pillage. A terrible famine occurred during thi 
roign around OilR grain selling at the rate of One ser per cMtal or 
one and a quarter maund per rupee. This shews how scarce money 
then was. Despite this rate, the people starved and drowned themselves 
in the Jamuna. 

Before the family of Taimur occupied the throne of Dilli, 'Alauddin 
had been one of the greatest emperors. He assumed the title of the Second 
Alexander. 'Abdullah Vassaf writes in his Tazkirat-ul-Amsfir that re- 
ligion was a mere subterfuge; the emperor's heart being 6xed on plunder. 
He sent ac expedition towards Kharabhat (Cambay) and " the army 
ruthlessly cut every body to pieces right and left in that unholy country 
for the sake of Isl^m." Blood flowed in rivers, gold, silver, pearls, dia- 
monds, rupees, emeralds and othep precious gems, costly siik, rich broca^^e 
and embroidery were carried off in quantities which defy the imagination. 
Twenty thousand fair women were made slaves and the number of boys 
and girls taken was so great " as to be impossible for the pen to des- 
cribe." He was rapacious and tyrannical and never spared fire or sword. 
He fixed rates of sale himself, even trifling things, such as a needle, a 
comb, pairs of shoes, earthen pots, parched grain, bread, mint and common 
sweetmeats not escaping his attention. He arrested the Banjdras 
(carriers of grain) and detained them in custody until they bound them- 



' The Mevdtls given to ravage and plunder committed highway robberies an(l 
anrprising the city at dusk broke into the houses and carried off immense booty. The 
gates of the city were therefore closed for fear of those free-booters just after the evening 
prayer and no one could visit the tombs of ancestors thereafter. 5 Jl*^l«.j .Sm«»j ^,71^" 
^ jN«iU^ ^ VU. »j-oT ^^j ^ ^J5) J l^ jJjy^Jwuo ^^!£Ua5 »j/ jl^j ^'^l? 
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jjelves to sell At the fixed pricfes, stood securities £01* oiie another, and 
settled their families on the banks of the Jaraiunfi. B^aihire of the rains 
at one time caused the - rise of' the prrices by half a dh'ital ' and this 
brought the piinishraent of whipping on the dorttraller of the rates. Nay 
so strict was he in re'gai'd to prices that a person selling grain short of 
the standard raestsure hatd bis flesJh cut orf in proportioii. Amir Khusrau 
relates In his T'arikh-'Aldi, that the emperor once sent for a Kd:^ atid 
said he had to ask him a qtiestion 5 the latter exclaimed, hij^ death was 
near since he would Certainly speak the truth which might displease the 
Sovereign, and cost the speaker his head. The emperor promised to 
spare his life and ordered him to state the truth as to What was Written 
in the cbde of Muhamraadan law regarding the Hindus. The IJazJ 
answered that the Itindus were 2limmis (Condemned to pay the Jizya 
tax), if asked silver they ought to pay gold with deep respect and humi- 
lity ; and if the collector of taxes were to fling dirt in tlieir faces they 
should gladly open theii' mouths Wide. God's order is to keep them in 
subjection and the Prophet enjoins on the faithful to kill, phinder and 
imprison^ to make them Musalmdns or to pat them to the sword, enslave 
them, and confiscate their property, Abti Hanifa alone permits the 
levying of the Jizya, and the remaining successor of the Prophet have 
Uniformly laid down that the Etindiis ought to be made Musalm^ns, 
Otherwise lose their heads. The emperor smiled and remarked he did 
not known what the Code might prescribe, but that he had issued an 
edict that only so mueh grain^ milk and other articles of consumption 
as Would suffice for a year should be left to Hindus, and that they should 
in no case be allowed to lay by any money. In short during the reign of 
this emperor, owners of landed property were redticed to the position of 
mere cultivators and women of respectable rank worked as common 
labourers.' 



1 One to]^ of silver was equal to a l^anka or a rupefe which fetclied 50 ckitaU or 
copper pice. 

' Farishta writes *' 'AUnddin sumamed Aletander tt. resumed all religious 
endowments and rent-free tenures and confiscated all property in the soil. No matter 
irliether a Musalmitn or a Kafir et^ery one was mercilessly brought uuder exactions and left 
penniless so that he was reduced to beg for the bare necessities of life. The emperor took 
half the produce of the s<nl from every body whether he was a Mul^nddam or Chaudhaii. 
The Chaudharis and Mu^addama who ouce rode state horses, wore princely arms, dressed 
ttimptuously and pursued t':e game like nobles^ had at last been reduced to such extremi- 
ties under this Emperor's rule that their women were obliged to go out and work for their 
bread. UJb jy. ^ jOo ;j l^ ^^nJ) )J O ^^ )J ^ ^ J )Jt> ^y^ ^J^i^ 4^jJI*Ufi) 

uU; u jyoyb 5 jJjJU )j »i*j5 Jt-^^^ ^^ ^yhi ^^)^ ^ o^^, <^»>*' y ^^^ •s^^ 

E 
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Muhammad Tughlak perhaps surpassed even 'Al&-uddin in great- 
ness and splendour. J have stated elsewhere that he was highly 
accomplished, and learned, conformoii to all the moral precepts of his 
religion and was also brave and courageous ; but he was almost mad. 
Shahfibuddin a contemporary writer states in his book M.asalikul Abs&r 
that the highest order of nobility was that of l^han, and that eighty 
^h£ns attended this Emperor's court, each commanding ten thousand 
cavalry. The next order was Malik, then Amir and the last Sipahsalir. 
The army contained nine hundred thousand horses and three thousand 
elephants equipped in time of war with iron plates. At the royal looms 
four hundred manufacturers were employed in weaving silk, and five 
hundred in making brocade and embroidered cloth for dresses of honour ; 
the Emperor distributed two lacs annually besides ten thousand Arab 
horses. The grand vazir had four deputies and as many secretaries un- 
der him, and each secretary superintended three iiundred clerks, the lowest 
in grade receiving not less than a thousand rupees yearly. There were 
twelve hundred physiciansand ten thousand falconers. The royal musicians 
were put to death if they presumed to sing before any one else than the 
Emperor. Five hundred courtiers dined with the Emperor at his table, 
and two thousand sheep and two thousand five hundred oxen were daily 
slaughtered in the royal kitchen. A fat sheep cost one rupee, and an 
ox two. The darbdr was held both in the morning and evening. The 
Emperor, noj; to take too great a multitude with him to the chase, con- 
tented himself, with but one hundred thousand horsemen, as many led 
horses adorned with richly embroidered caparisons, and two hundred 
elephants. Basides tents, four wooden two storied lodgings were carried 
with the host on two hundred camels. Ibn Batuta gives many particulars 
regarding this reign. Amongst other things he says, the palace erected 
by this emperor was supported by a thousand pillars of wood and had a 
wooden roof, both exquisitely varnished. From all gifts made by the 
Emperor ten per cent, was deducted by his office men. The city of 
Dilli he adds was the greatest in the world, and had the fewest inhabi- 
tants. The emperor had two whims, enricliing the poor and beheading 
the rich — occurrences to be daily met with at the palace. The courtyard 
was always bestrewed with corpses. One day his horse started, but on 
looking closely he says, he saw a body lying there cut into three pieces. 
The Emperor inflicted heavy punishment for minor offences and spared 
none whether wealthy, indigent, ignorant or learned. Hundreds 

of men were brought up every day fettered and manacled. Some were 
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alain, others beaten, and the rest cruelly scourged and tortured. When the 
Emperor ordered the inhabitants of Dilli to remove to Daulatfibdd> the 
former, though eight or nine miles long^ was so completely deserted that it 
had not even a single dog or a cat left, and but two men, one palsied the 
other bliud. Both wete brought before the Emperor, one was thrown 
from a catapult ; the other was dragged to the new capital which he 
reached With only one leg. His Imperial Majesty looking at the deserted 
city, where smoke w is no longer seen curling in the air, declared that his 
heart was now appeased. His brother Mas'udkhfin a most handsome 
youth, being arrested on suspicion of raising insurrection, though quite 
innocent, confessed the guilt for fear of torture, dreaded more than 
death by many, and was executed by order of the Emperor. The corpse 
was left exposed for three days at the same spot, where tWo years before 
the mother of that unhappy youth and daughter of the Emperor 'Alftuddin 
had been stoned to death on a charge of adultery. Bah^uddin Gushtfcp^ 
the emperor's nephew^ rebelled against him, and when brought before 
him, was first remanded to the seraglio to be spat upon and reviled by 
the women and then flayed alive. His flesh was roasted and sent .to his 
wife and children, and a little put before the elephants who refused to 
touch it. Ziiuddin observes in his chronicle called Firo2 Shdhi that 
Muammad Tughlak formed such wild and v extravagant projects as 
involved the country in confusion and ruin. Anarchy prevailed and 
whole provinces were lost, this made him hateful to his subjects and 
emptied his exchequer. As the Emperor became hardened, his subjects 
grew more and more unruly and rebellious and at the last his tyranny 
became intolerable, and the country bled under his misrule. The Em- 
peror himself once told the chronicler, that he never let a man go un- 
punished whom he so much as suspected of perfidy ; that the least disres- 
pect in his presence was punishable with death, and that should conti- 
nue so as long as he lived. Dilli was visited with so terrible a famine 
during this reign that men ate human flesh. Mult&n, Qujr&t and 
Bad4un were entrusted to the rule of a youthful musician ; a gardener 
was raised to the office of vazir ; barbers, cooks, weavers, and other 
mechanics were his courtiers and had important posts committed to 
their trust. 

Firoz Shah has been considered as an undoubtedly good and 
virtuous sovereign. He writes in his own memoir, Futuhat-i-Firoz-Shfihi, 
that before his time death had been the penalty of light oflfences, that 
criminals were burnt alive or sawn asunder, not to speak of the amputa- 
tion of arms and legs, the cutting oflfof noses and ears, the extraction of 
eyes, the hammering of the bones, the nailing of the Lands and feet, the 
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flaying alive and the cutting of tendons, which were events of daily occur- 
rence. But according to Farishta when he stormed the fortress of Nag- 
Arkot (Kangr^) he broke the idols, and mixed the pieces with beef, and 
put them in corn bags, which were hung round the necks of Br&hraan- 
pri^sts, who were led in procession through the town. 

Shamssiri} has related in his biography of Firoz Sh4h, that the 
Empert)r once heard that an old BrAhman residing in Dilli openly re- 
tained an idol in his house, and invited a large number of Hindus to 
celebrate their worship before it He was at once brought before the 
Enaperor along with his idol and sentenced by the Maulvis to be burnt 
alive unless he became a Musalrtilln He declined the alternative. Ac- 
cordingly a funeral pyre was raised at the gate of the palace, and the 
Brahman burnt alive together with his idol in the presence of the whole 
court. Firoz Sh&h writes in his memoir, that the Hindus and other 
unbelievers had agreed to pay ihe jizya and therefore had been spared 
together with their children, but now they had begun to build new temples 
in the city and its suburbs. This is contrary to the precept of the Pro- 
phet, which expressly lays down, that temples must not be suflFered to 
remain. The Emperor, he continues, has therefore razed them to the 
ground and put to the sword the ringleaders of the infidels who led 
others to hell; he has scourged others and otherwise punished the rest 
so that the sin of idolatry has been rooted out. There is, he adds, a 
tank in the village of Maloh ; the Hindus built temples there, and in 
festivals began to resort to it in great numbers, armed and mounted on 
horseback. Their womfen and children went in litters and carriages. 
Thousands of pilgrims assembled and worshipped the idols. The Emperor, 
says he, repairal to th|p spot in person on a holiday and ordered that 
the ringleaders be put to death, the rest exempted from heavy punish- 
ments, the temples demolished and mosques raised on their sites. Simi- 
larly some Hindus set up a temple in the village of Kuhinfi and re- 
sorted to it to celebrate worship. They were forthwith arrested, and 
brought before the Emperor. The prime movers were slain before the 
gateway, and their books, idols and vessels of worship burnt on the spot, 
as a proof that no unbeliever can carry on with impunity such abhorred 
rites under the rule of Islam. It is stated in Tdrrikh-i- Firozshahi that 
wheti the jizya was imposed on the Brahman s, they assembled and 
made reiterated complaints, that they would rather burn themselves 
than pay the tax. The Emperor was inexorable and said, they might 
do as they liked, but they would never be exempted from the tax.* 

' Shamssiraj ironically calls the wailings of these uiihsp^y Br^Uimanji " Melo- 
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The Biihmaus sat without food and drink, till they were about to die, 
when the Hindu residents of the city took the impost upon theiniselves, 
And sent them away to their homes. However, the Hindus were not the 
only objects of persecution, Firozshah states in his memoir that the Mus- 
s&im&us of the Shi'a sect, also called flafizi, tried to persuade people to 
embrace their creed, wrote books, began to teach and give lectures and 
blasphemed the successors of the Prophet. The Emperor, he adds, 
brought them to trial immediately, charged them with heresy, punished 
the teachers, reprimanded or publicly exposed the rest, and destroyed 
their books. But where was his orthodoxy, when he took to drinking 
wine? ^hfin-i-A'zam T£t&r Klhdn once came to the Emperor, who desir- 
ed his son to put off the visit on some pretext. But the grand 8[bdu 
said he had some important business on hand. The Emperor ad- 
mited him and concealed the flagon and wine-cup under his couch. This 
did not escape the sagacious K^hdn who began to admonish his Majes- 
ty, though the latter assured- him he drank only now and then. He 
would not listen to this subterfuge, and did not cease lecturing, till the 
Emperor swore never to taste spirituous liquors so long as the KAk&xx 
leidained in the camp. His presence was soon dispensed with by hi^ 
removal to His&r. Let us now turn to the administration of justice 
daring this reign. Two money dealers one day complained to the Em- 
peror that the ohaahgdni silver coin (about equal to the two ^nd coia 
of the present day) was one ratti less, and prayed that the uiatter 
might be investigated, and that should it be proved,^ the oflScersofthe 
mint might be punished. His Majesty spoke to his Yazir ^han Jahdn 
MaVbul^ who replied, the case of the imperial coin was like that of a 
virgin ; the integrity once questioned its credit and currency were ruin- 
ed for ever. He therefore advised the Emperor to detain the money 
dealers, and promised they should themselves acknowledge that the coin 
was whole. He then informed the superintendent of the mint who 
suborned a goldsmith to hide in the charcoal used for the test an amount 
of silver equal in weight to what was wanting in the coins which 
were brought to he melted down and weighed. These were then melted 
before the Emperor and the exchangers ; and the lump of silver found 
of the proper weight. The unfortunate complainants were banished for 
preferring a false charge, and the superintendent was invested with robes 
of honour and canried in triumph on an elephant through the town. 

Shamssiraj gives several anecdotes in his annals of the reign of 
Piroz Sh&h (Tarikh-i- Krozsh^hi) of events of which he was an eye 
witness; and amongst others the one related above intended as an encom- 
ium on the shrewdness of the Yazir. It is indeed to such an eulogizing 
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spirit that we owe the few incidents illustrative of the character of the 
great men of the times ; otherwise who would liave dared to relate an 
event disparaging to them in the least degree ? This same writer favours 
us with a story in praise of Firo^ Shah's good nature. Once a trooper 
not being able to produce his horse at the general muster, was asked 
by the Emperor why he did not settle the matter with the clerks. Ho 
said he had nothing to purchase their attention with, and on theEmper* 
or's enquiry as to how much he required, he replied that one gold raohur 
would suflSce. The Emperor at once gave him the piece of gold with 
which he bribed the clerks and received a certificate that he possessed a 
horse, while he was in truth without one. Ghayasuddin Tughlak, un(»Io 
of Firoz Shfih, while governor of the Panjdb, intended to marry his brother 
Rajab, Flroz Shah's father, to some Rajput lady, and hearing that 
R&n^mal fihatthi had a very beautiful and accomplished daughter ask- 
ed her hand for his brother. The Bitia haughtily declined the suit. 
Qhaydsuddfn at once marched against him at the head of a large army 
with the ostensible pretext of recovering tribute and treated him with 
such rigour that the damsel, seeing her grandmother weeping piteously, 
entreated her father to give her oflf at once, if this would avert his * de* 
struction, and to console himself by imagining that the Mughals carried 
her away by force. Rdndmal was at length fain to send her to the go- 
vernor's camp, and Firoz Sh^h was an oflFspring of this union. Fear 
of such dishonour to the family was doubtlessly the chief motive to many 
Rdjputs for killing their daughters as soon as they were born.* But the 
danger has passed away and we are ashamed to own that some of our 
countrymen still continue the inhuman practise of female infanticide. 

* The inhuman cvistoiu of female infanticide certainly prevailed in Arabia 
in ancient times. The following occurs in Tafsir Fathul *Azizi " In Arabia daughter* 
were buried alive the moment they were bom. The motive with some was poverty — perr 
haps utter want of means of sapport^-and fear of incurring enormous expense in their 
marriage and dowry ; but the majority put their daughters to death because they were 
afraid they might be allied in matrimony to those who were not their equals in rank and 
whose unreasonable claims they would be unable to meet. So widely and openly was this 
inhuman custom practised in that country in those days, that instead of being struck 
with horror at the perpetration of this crime they regarded it as honourable or even a sign 
of high birth.They valued their offspring no more highly than their property, and they thought 
they could dispose of the one as easily as of the other at their pleasure. 0^ ^y ^j» )J) 

5 9^/ 5 y^ ^^ •^•t^ ^)^' *^^}^ ij*^ )/ )^ ^y^ •i;*^. h o^r^'^ ^ 
^?^ ^IS* Jji- lUI 3 jJj;*^ 0)c 3 y«i l^j! tS pj^ AXS^ ^1; jlb ^^I;*) 
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What is the use, we ask, of a waterproof suit when the rain is over, or of 
an umbrella when the sun is set ? It is equally absurd to light the lamp 
in day time, or to take physic when the distemper has disappeared. 
But the phantom of that danger is perhaps still before their eyes and 
they go on staining their hands with the blood of their innocent and 
helpless daughters. Certainly the saying " Strike the trail if you will, but 
the serpent is gone" is closely applicable to them. According to Col. Tod, 
in this reign when Jaisalmer was invaded, another memorable jauhar 
{jivhar) occurred, in which 16 thousand women committed suicide. 
The first had taken place in 1295 A. D. when twenty-four thousand women 
gave up their lives to sword and fire. Miilrdj and Ratan went into the 
seraglio and told the ladies to depart this world while their husbands 
were alive, and meet them again in heaven. Sodd B&ni smiled, and 
assured them that preparations would be made at night to reach heaven 
the next morning / and this was the last night they lived. 

We are told by Shamssir&j, in his annals of the reign of Firoz 
Shah, that when the imperial exchequer was empty, credit orders were 
given to soldiers on the revenues of the country for their pay. These 
they sold at' one third the value to bankers, who again transferred them 
to governors at half. Admirable piece of economy ! The same author in- 
forms us that the Emperor and his army lost their way and wandered into 
the Ran (Runn) of Kachh (Cutch)on their retreat towards Gujrat after the 
unsuccessful invasion of Thattha. They met with various hardships and . 
disasters, entailing terrible losses. Khdns and Amirs had to walk on foot, 
and the Vazir at Dilli heard not a word about the Emperor for six 
months ! Now a lad of a village school can travel from Xl^atthfi to Gujritt 
without any guide other than a map of Hindustan and a compass in his 
pocket. Various sorts of tolls and duties, in other words modes of wringing 
money * from the people, were in force. Kroz Shah writes in his me- 
moir that he abolished no less than twenty two imposts, ' retaining only 

> We learn from Tarikh i Flrozshihi that a person once brought three maunds 
of cotton for sale in the market and was willing to pay the custom at the usual rate, i. e. three 
dangt or 18 rattis of silver, but he was asked more, and as he happened then to have by 
him no more than this, he was harassed and detained for many days, tiU his cotton was 
burnt by accident. 

* Our readers will wonder how the poor managed to live in those days when 
most of the commonest articles of consumption and inferior callings were taxed ; e. tt. 
gTMn, flowers, betel, indigo, fish, the cardhig of cotton, soap manufacture, silk, ghi, par 
ched grain, houses, grazing grounds, gambling houses, brokery, books and musical enter 
tabments, while the Mubtasib (superintendent of weights and measures), Eotval (police 
officer) and Chiiudharis (heads of , professions) had separate dues, not to speak of the 
duty levied on stalls, booths, and the grounds adjoining to the market, as also the portion 
inulcted at the delivery of the landlord's share by the cultivator and its attestation by 
^ome official. 
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ttie tithe of thft prodnce of land, customs j'i2?7/a (ppll ta^ on the unbeliev- 
ers) 9,ud ti^e fifth of plimder as beii^g lawful aad sanctioned by r/eligiou. 
Tliis Emperor was guided ii^ all hi? actions by divination. Ifaib Barbak 
tiad all but be^n apppiutod to tl^e satrapy of Gujr^t, ^nd preparations mad^ 
for his departijre, bub passages ia the IJurdi^ taken at hazard ipdic^te4 
jbhe name of ZafarVhan, and he ijyas deputed ingtead of Barbak:, Prisoniers' 
4iet then consisted pf three ^ersqf pul?e called mung (Phaseojlus n^ungp) 
according to tlfo weigl^ts of those tinaes. (Jrain, boweyer, was y^vif 
jjheap in this reign ; \yheat gelljng at eight, graiQ and barley ^t four diital9 
per mauij4. . Ift other words, ten 9ei« of gram for oi^e phital could iriain? 
tain a horse. One chital would l^uy twQ poun4s pf grapes, lyhich were 
of seven kinds and ^o abundant that the dijtie? thereof alpne brought 
eighty thousand rupees to the royal coffers. Tlje grand Yaar'^ enaoli^r 
pients an^Quqted to three lacs of rupees annually in addition to personal 
pharges oa accpunt of his fauiily and servaijt§. His hc^rc^m coi^taine4 
two thousand women ; many will say, put these old stories aside and 
pass oyer to tlie great Tirnur (Taimur) apd his descen4ante. Well, we shall 
have somethiqg to say about him top. Tain^ijr state? in hi? own memoixs 
(Malfuzdti-irTain^dri) th^t he ordered five hqn4re4 ^nbabitapt^ of Dai- 
Mlpur to be punished an4 their wonaen and children easlaved. He alsp 
did the same at Ajodhan. Efe sent his mei^ tp collect the fines in^posr 
jed upon Efhatner. Quarrels arisiQg, he sent a det£|^hq[ient of troops tp 
storn^ the fortress. The unbeliever? §hi^tting up their i^Pn^^n and 
phildren in their houses set them on fire. The remaii^dei: wer^ massar 
pred by hi§ soldiers, te^ thousand in qne hour ! Qn arriving ii^ the i^eigh? 
bourhood of Dilli, he gave orders to hi? army to plui^der, i^nd kill J^U 
that they should n^eet with qn their >yay. He besieged the fortress of 
Loni, on the other side of the Jamuna. Many Rajputs ?et fire tq their 
houses, after inolpsiog their fanriilies within them. T^ose who fougl^t 
were put tq the sword, and a great number taken captives. The next day 
he caused the M^saha^t^ prisoners to be separated from tl^e unbelievers, 
-who w^re instantly given over tq execution. He adds, he gave up the 
yirhole city tq fire and pli^qdpr sparing the hoqsqs of Sayyid^ She^hs and 
learned nqen. Tl^e booty carried off is said tq havp hpen vqry great. He 
goes on tq say that when hjs soldiers began tq seize thqse Hindus who 
were running away to the city, the latter drew theip swqrds^, and a general 
ponfliqt ensued. The Turks pillaged the city, and n^assacred the in- 
habtauts many of whqni destroyed their fs),niilies by setting fire tq their 
houses. Fifteen thousand Tijrks were thus engage4 9^ Thursday, ^nd the 
whqle band fqrced an entrance ^tb all ifs ferocity ititq the city the next 
day, and nothing was tq be seen but bloodshed, destructiop, and rapine. 
The sj^nae scene of hqrror continued on Saturday also. Many of tb^ 
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loldiers took fifty or more captives each, but there was scarcely a Turk 
who had less than twenty prisoners. Diamonds, pearls and other precious 
gems, jewels, vessels and coins of gold and silver, brocade, silk ,and em- 
broidery and other valuable things were the booty. He states further that 
he remi^ned at Dilli for fifteen days, held darbdrs in iperriment and 
^nt his time in magnificent banquets. But he reflected that his destir 
Dation in Hindustan was to extirpate the unbelievers, and though he had 
glain hundreds of thoasands of infidels and idolaters, be must not rest 
till he had fulfilled his mission. Accordingly be set out to ravage Meraf. 
He exults that his army slaughtered the men, seized the property, and en- 
slaved the wives and children. His nobility, he says, thought it was very 
easy to conquer the whole of Hindust&n, but the great evil of settling in 
the country would be the degeneration of their descendants, who would 
lose the vigour and courage of their ancestors and would thus become as 
efifenainate as the natives. We have read in some history, that Taimur on 
imprisoning the king of Jambu, made him a Musalmdu on the spot and 
forced him to eat beef *'*. Of Taimur'g brutal ferocity, of course, we cannot 

> Amongst otheF PoFsian writers we have Abdurrazztfl^, author of Matla'ussadain, 
who gives an account of Hindustan. He arrived at Kallikot (Calicut) by sea as an ambas- 
sador of Sult^ Sh^h Bukh, son of Taimiir, to the court of Vijayanagar in 1442 A. D. 
when the Sayyid Emperors of Dilli ruled over an area of 12 miles only. The account 
is very interesting as it throws light on the condition of the people, commerce and court 
etiquette of those days. Merchandise, he says, is allowed to lie in the market apparently 
without any care on the part of the owner and is looked after by the state (Rtf jtC's) servants, 
whose vigilance does not allow the theft of so much as a straw. The state in return levies 
a tax of 24 per cent, on all sales. He admires the honourable treatment by the natives of 
the crew of a vessel driven ashore by adverse gales. In any other harbour it was sure to have 
been plundered, but here it remains safe and uninjured. The natives are strange people 
aeareely like human beings and yet not altogether like devils. They are from the king 
down to a menial servant stark naked with the exception of a single cloth worn between 
the legs, but nearly all are armed with a sword and a shield. The Musalmans however are 
dressed decently like the Arabs. The king is called Sh^mori (Zamoriu). The law of inheri- 
tance in the royal family is not the same as elsewhere. A Zamorin is succeeded by his sister's 
son. They do not hold the tie of matrimony as sacred as other nations. Polyandry prevails 
amongst women, the husbands having intercourse with the wife by turns. The natives nre 
great adepts in the art of navigation. Our author supposes them to be of Chinese extraction. 
The word Eochin (Kochak Chin) certainly bears some resemblance to the word China 
Kochin is contiguous to Calicut and exports immense quantities of pepper. Abdurrazzak's 
highest admiration, however, is reserved for the splendour and magnificence of Vijayanagar, 
the capital of Mahardj Birbukkarai. This king had the celebrated philosophical writer Madhava' 
charya for his minister. He is said to have possessed a thousand elephants and an army 
of a million of men ; who were organized perhaps in the same way as the Peshva's nine 
hundred thousand cavalry. The people, says the author, write with iron pens on palm leaves. 
A chief eunuch called Dan^ik seated on a throne administers justice and disposes of other 
state affairs in the judgment hall. On both sides of him stand rows of macebearers. 
Whoever comes falls prostrate on the ground before him, and offers him some present. 
Wl^en this dignitiry goes to viait the king, umbrellas of divers col mrs are borne before himi 
bauds playing, and bards singing his fame, lead the procession. The royal palace has seven 
gates, and one umbrella is left at each. The Danaik approaches the king alone, and haying 
(^nvt^rsed with his royal master returns home with the same pomp and splendour. The 
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say too much, but even so good humoured a prince as BSbar thought no 
entry into a city could be auspicious without setting fire to its markets.* 
We learn from Tuzuk-i-Bdbari (Memoirs of Babar) that prisoners taken 
in war were butchered in cold blood before the royal pavilion ; and on 
one occasion such was the number brought foi-ward for this infamous 
butchery, that the sovereign's tent had three times to be removed to 
diflFerent stations — the ground before it being drenched in blood and en- 
cumbered with carcases ! 



troops are paid in cash once in four monthfi. The country around is well-populated and 
presents an appearance of prosperity and opulence. Even the lowest person in society has 
oruameuts in his ears, on hU wrists, fingers, arms and neck. The city is defeoded by sevea 
walls surrounding it and in the middle is a pakha round fortress built on a rock. The bazisfr 
is in the form of a cross, and extends over a large area. The jewellers are seen disposiog 
of precious gems as common articles of sale aud purchase. The flowers grow in luxurious 
abundance, as if the people coaid not live without them. One quarter of the city is assigned 
to elephants and ia adapted to their breeding. The elephant on which the king rides is whitish 
having about 30 spots on his body. The mint is situated opposite the police station in 
which there ia a force of 12000 constables maintained by the brothel taxes. If a theft 
is not traced, the patrolling constable is made to reimburse the loss to the owner. Abdur- 
razzdk's slaves ran away and he was paid their purchase maney. His pr^ent to the 
monarch consisted of five horses and nine pieces of silk. The interview was held in the 
audience hall, which was supported on forty pillars. Several Br^hmans aud courtiers were 
standing around the king who was dressed in silk cloth called j^ma and had a very valuable 
necklace of pearls. He was a brown-coloured tall and slenderly built youth, whose whiskers 
were only beginning to appear. His face presented a grave forbearing air. The ambeussa- 
dor bowed his head, and the king very kindly seated him near himself aud receiving the 
Emperor*s letter from hia hands gave it to his interpreter. He remarked that he was 
highly pleased by the Emperor having deputed his ambassador to him. The season was 
then sultry and Abdurrazzik who was clothed somewhat heavily began to perspire. Here- 
upon the king very kindly gave him the China fan he had in hi^ hand, and dismissed him 
with a present of two betels, camphor and a purse of five hundred rupees. Two sheep, 
eight fowls, five maunds of rice, one maund of ghi, one maund of sugar, and two gold . 
mohurs called varah were dally supplied for the ambassador's maintenance. He visited the 
king twice a week in the afternoon and invariably received betel, camphor and cash as at 
the first Interview. The King explained through his interpreter that he offered the cash 
because he could not entertain him at his own table, as his imperial master entertained 
foreign ambassadors. The richness of the royal throne is particularly dwelt upon by the 
ajdbassador. It was large and made of pure and solid gold, profusely ornamented with 
tesselated work of precious stones. The seat and cushions were fringed with pearls. The 
doors, walls and the roof were lined with gold leaves, on which beautiful patterns of various 
coloured gems were inlaid. During the interview the king asked some account of Samar- 
kand, HinCt and Shiraz and also of the army and horses belonging to the Emperor and ex- 
pressed his intention of sending an embassy to him with eunuchs, elephants and other valu- 
able articles. We cannot surmise who that Dan^ik was and why he is called Khajasara, 
unless it be Madhavach£(rya himself who might have been taken for a eunuch on account of 
his mustaches and beard being shaved. 

* Farishta states " Babar having arrived at the city of Lrfhaur (Lahore) set on fire 
several b^rs as was customary with the descendants of ChangezkluCn for the sake of a 
good omen. tSwMJO)^^ ^1 j ^ ^^ &^U^ Sj^T yj ^ybll SjJL; &i ^ ^ ^ ^^ Sl& yb) 
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People are generally regaled with Akbar's praises to win them to the 
Ulm&a regime, but it is forgotten that by a great many of his co-re- 
isnists, the Musalm&ns, he was considered no better than a Hindu or 
Itfir. A perusal of the epistle addressed by Akhar to the king of 
Ida, and containing an Arabic verse/ leads us to infer, that the lat- 
tkad accused Akbar of apostacy. Akbar's praises, however, are sung 
(r iu the tune piped by his panegyrist Vazir, Abul Fazl ; but his- 
iiins like Abdul ^ftdir Bad&iini who had no hopes from Akbar have 
^ quite an opposite view of his character. Bad&uni, is so far oppos- 
|to Akbar that he relates an anecdote, in his Muntakhab-ut-ta- 
jkh indirectly reflecting on Akbar's religious principles. Faizi, who 

E dated Sanskrit works into Persian for the Emperor, fell sick. Akbar 
t to visit him, but he barked like a dog, and when he died his 
th bulged and lips blackened.' Education of the masses was on- 
ly forbidden, and if Akbar were to rise from the dead he would cer- 
ly cause all the Halkabandi schools to be blown up.' The love in- 
Ipie of Jabangir and Nur Jahdn and their subsequent marriage are 
1 known. But we are surprised that Akbar himself, righteous as he 
», should have forcibly taken the married wife of Abdul Vasi' into 
Haram. It is said, that on seeing her the Emperor was captivated 
iker charms, and he sent word to Abdul Vasi' to divorce her as it has 
m the custom all along of the Mughal Emperors to secure the divorce 
those whom they liked to have. The unfortunate husband was obliged 
icomplyand wentawayto Bidar (Beder)inthe Deccan(Dakhan). ^hdn-i- 



^ 



I ^* Allah is talked of as having children, and the Prophet as being a sorcerer. When 
Kvorld spares neither Allah nor his Prophet, how can we expect to be free from its 
■Kires. 

* Faizi the greatest of the poets and learned men of Akbar's court has thus been ani- 
diverted on by Abdulkadir. ** Even the Jews, Christians, Hindus and Mag" were far superior 
>tim. * * * His name though washed with the water of hundreds of rivers will remain 
^e till the judgment day." In what appropriate words is the date of his death ontained? 
Ifewas a dog who left this world in a very miserable state, since he must needs die the 
Nrof bis death is found in his entering the eternal fires of helL J^ y^ ^J I) (V*Aa^) 

'tttt-'s minister fodarmal's tyranny and the date of his " ()UJI^ IjJl^ (S)^ J^ 
^ are expressed in the following terms. " Todarmal held the world firmly in his tyranni. 
llpsisp and when going to hell left it happy at his departure. At the time of his death 
t«bd the muse for the date, she replied * He went to heU' ^^^^ j^UUi A^JT Ja )3y\ 

rh r^> J** >^, 3' ') J^> eo^^ r^ '^'^ J^ th^ ^r- ^y ort r'^ ^y- 

3 Akbar gave orders that the education of the lower clnsses in the city should be 
•fetly prohibited ; lest they might become a source of perpetual troubles and disturbances 
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A'zam one day spoke to the Emperor of the oppression of the tax-ga- 
therers/ This only provoked Akbar to' imprison him in his gardea. 
Akbar's administration of Sindh is recorded in the history of that pro- 
vince by his contemporary Mnhammad Ha'sdm, who had obtained three 
villages as a Jagir there. He states that Gesiikhan arrived in August 1574 
A.D. with the imperial /armdn to the effect that the territory of Bhakkaj 
or Sindh be divided between Muhib Alikhdn and Mujdhidkhan, and withr 
out having any interview with the latter desired the fortress of Sakkar to 
be evacuated Muj&hid's men fought ; many were slain and wouixded on 
both sides and the fortress remained in the hands of Muj4hid who des- 
patched a force to Luhari and sacked and burnt it. On hearing of 
this Akbar gave Bhakkar in Jagir to Tarsdl|:h&n (April 1575). He wa% 
about to go when the courtiers advised the Emperor, that it was unsafe 
to entrust the frontier provinces to Tarsu. He was accordingly made 
governor of Agra and Banm&lidas Divan and Sayyid Muhammad Mir- 
'adl were deputed to Sindh. The latter made a grant of fifty thousand big- 
hds to learned men and Sayyids, but he made undue and inequitable ex- 
actions from the people, by levying the uniform rate of five maunds of 
grain per bighd of land, without any descrimination of it9 productive 
powers. On his death his son Abul Fazl succeeded him in 1576 and was 
superseded in 1578 by Akbar s trustworthy Eh&jasari, I'timad Khan. 
He was violent and hot tempered. The people being displeased brought 
complaints to the Emperor, who said, that if these were true the go- 
vernor should certainly lose his life, Thp same year the soldiers mu- 
tinied and slew him in open court. The territory was then given in 
^agir to Fatah^han Bahadur, Raja ParmUnand and Rfijfi Todarmal who 
took possession of their respective shares. Parmanand being summoned by 
the Emperor, the people rebelled in his absence against his brother 

' " Several tracts of the country were depopiUated by the oppressioa of the KaroriS; 
The inhabitants, left homeless, were obliged to sell their wives and ch Idrea into slavery 
and wandered away to distant countries. Revenue f eU, the Karoris were caUed upon by 
Rdjd Todarmal to give their accounts. Many were oraeUy beaten, others tortured to death 
and the rest being immured for ever in ' the cells of the Div^khana, died, so that neither 
sword nor the executioner w xs neoass iry to effect their death. Their bodies lacked even a 
wi^ding sheet and a grave Th3 whole couitry beside i the trtobs yielding revenues to the 
Btote direct, were held as jagirs, rent free, by the nobles and the Emperor give" up to lioen* 
piousness and ej^trayaganoe, had no leisure to attend -he army or the afinirs of the subject. 
Jl^U «^j;3 I, ^1^5^ 5 ^i UU, «^ ^^ly.5 ^Xjyy/ ^ 5f ^yy ^^} 

y^ y jjw ^\^ 5 ^0^4*4 <^^^' ^^ ^ ^^ -^^ o^ ssn¥^ 4ii«;i^j 

)y9\ jy^ ^yJu9 l^\Jso 6a^\ ^Ij- ^^J^^ o^UJ ^f^ 5 ® ^ ® »>AS>U; f^ ^:3^ y 
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ttldhod&s. FatahkhSn quelled the insurrection and on presenting hini- 
sdf at the imperial court was rewarded with Parmanand's share. Fatah- 
ttm 'Was simple and covetous, but kerJt his subjects conciliated. His 
deputy Shahdbkh An being an inexperienced man, was easily pursuaded to 
ittack the fort of Ibrdhim N^har and was killed with his brethren and 
chosen veterans of Fatahkh^n. When Akbar heard this, he resumed 
fte J^gir, and granted it to Muhammad Saddikkh^n. He arrived in 1586^ 
snd led his troops against JAnibeg, governor of ThatthA. The battle was 
still uncertain when a royal mandate arrived announcing that Janibeg 
bad paid tribute and owned allegiance. The engagement ceased. On 
Muhammad Saddik presenting himself at the imperial darbdr the 
J%ir ^was resumed. During his government two harvests were consumed 
by locusts ; a terrible dearth ensued and large tracts were depopulated 
while the Baluchis ransacked the province on both sides of the Indus. 
Sindh was then given in J&gir to Tsma'il Khan in 1 588. His son Rah- 
mdo ICuli being a good and wise administrator the country again began 
to prosper. But Isma'il Khdn was soon summoned to the Royal pre- 
sence, and the Jdgir was granted in the same year to Shiruya Sultdn. 
He was a drunkard, and leaving the government to his slaves gave him- 
self up to voluptuousness. He never held a darbdr nor allowed any 
oneto cometohim. Alms-houses were closed, and allowances to mendicants 
stopped. Shekh S&ugi was his minister for a time, and did not scruple 
to lay hands on any thing he could find in the shops. The atrocities, in 
short, were so great that the cry of the people went up to heaven. The 
vicious governor was divested of the Jagir which was given back to 
Muhammad Saddik, but a hard famine soon followed, and Sindh was 
made over in J&gir to Khdn Khdndn who had been sent by Akbar to 
subjugate Janibeg, the rebel governor of Tli3.tth^- Kh^n Khdndn con- 
cluded the war successfully in 1 590 and brought Janibeg to Akbar, and 
caused him to be invested with the office of panjhazdrC, leaving Daulat 
Khto in charge of the governorship of Sindh. We are informed by the 
writer of BegUr Ndma, that Rana Sinh Rdj of Amarkot dying about 
this time, Janibeg placed his son Eilandas on the throne. Khan 
K[han£n had married the daughter of Mansinh, and recommended him 
is successor to his brother the deceased R^nl Janibeg accordingly 
wrote to Abulkasim to instal Mansinh as Rana. Kisandas first 
intended to oppose him, but for some reason abandoned the purpose. 
Abulk&sim entered the fortress at once, confiscated property, demol- 
ished temples, ordered cows to be slaughtered and destroyed the "liate- 
fai idols of the unholy Kdfirs" Isl^raism superseded idolatry. Abul- 
kasim plunged into revelry and debauchery. Sayyid JamdlUddm relates 
that when Akbar's fiither Humayun traveled to JKandhdr, through 
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Sindh, Mirza Shah Husain was governor, who being a valetudinarian^ 
the governmeut was in the hands of his slaves, and an innkeeper Isma*'il 
was his minister. The ordeal of red hot iron balls was very prevaleut^ 
and that by water was also resorted to. A pole was fixed in deep 
water, and the accused was bidden to dive in, and sit at the bottom 
holding the pole. An arrow was then shot with full strength, and wa» 
brought back to the archer; the pole was then shaken for the accused 
to come out, if the accused sat under water until the arrow was- brought 
back and the pole shaken he was proved innocent; if however he wa& 
frightened and came out earlier, he was judged guilty. The same satrap 
when taking possession of Multdn from Sult&n Husain caused all the 
inhabitants from seven to seventy years of age to be taken prisoners^ 
and several massacred, giving up the town to plunder.' 

Amir Khusro says, that the Musalmdns were proud of learning'. 
'* Hinder. Maulanfi Daud wrote a book in ^'Hindvi" in 1370 nancied 
Chand^ban, giving an account of Jauni Sh^h Kh^n Jah^n. The Hindus 
on the other hand scrupled to learn Persian, and were in consequence 
shut out from high imperial preferments. It was in the reign of Sikan- 
dar Lodi that a Hindu first composed a book in Persian, taught it and 
assumed the poetical name of Barhaman, but during the reign of Akbar 
Persian was a favourite study among the Hindus. The financial records 
were at first kept in Hindi, but Todarmal saw that the Hindus would 
be kept out of the more important offices so long as they were ignorant 
of Persian, the sovereign's language. He therefore ordered that the 
business of the Financial Department be conducted in Persian. He 
was made Divan (Finance minister). The Musalmfins grudged the be- 
stowal of such a high post upon a Hindu. Akbar asked who managed 
their estates. They replied, the Hindus. Akbar then rejoined that he 
was equally justified in managing his afikirs in the best way 
he could. In a short time almost all offices were monopolized 
by the Hindus. Manohar, a son of Lonkaran Rijd of Sdmbhar was a 
good Persian poet and had adopted Tausani as his poetical title 
though at court he was called Mirza Manohar. On the death of Sa'dul- 
\a,h Vazir of Shdh Jahdn, the duties devolved on Rai Raghundth and 
Chandrabhan as they were thought the best Persian writers of the time.* 

' The same Sindh is now called the garden of Hindiist£(n and bears comparison 
with Egypt in fertility and opulence. Telegraph lines are completed and railroads are 
being constructed gradually. The Governor-General visits the country and the people 
present to him grateful addresses. 

• \ccording to Farishta the Hindus considered it objectionable (perhaps on reKgiouff 
grounds) to read Persian till the tim of Sikandar Lodi. iai- ^r^y j vi)**''>^ li)'/^) 

(.kisi-ij^ jj^ j^«M j^iA^i 4s)U«)j ^^uyT u «r ^^)^i 
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The Hindu Rij&s of that time did not scruple to marry tbeir sisters 
tod daughters to Emperors, like Akbar, who freely allowed his queens to 
ranaia HinJus. «)ah&ngir was iadiflFerent to religious matters, but after 
Urn the daughters of Hindu fiajds were converted to Muhammadanism. 
}&hangir, Khusrau, Sh^hjahan, Bah^durshdh, Kdmbakhsh, 'Azimushsh&a 
ud ' Alamgir the Second were all born of the daughters of Hindu Rajas. 
Nor was there any restriction as to crossing the Indus^bserved ; for in- 
stance, R^ja M^nsinh of Amer went over to Kabul by order of the Em- 
peror and Jagat Sinh of Kota invaded Badakhshan with fourteen thou- 
aad Rdjputs. Akbar had 252 Mansabd&rs or Amirs, their grades being 
according to the number of horsemen each had under him, varying from 
50OO to 500. » Of these 31 were Hindus. Of 163 Mausabdars, of in- 
ferior rank, each having charge over cavalry from 500 to 200 in number, 
26 were Hindus. The highest military rank was then held by Mausinh, 
Qommander of 7000 cavalry, (Haft Hazari), who bore the title of Farzand 
(son). But in the time of Sh&hjahan, of 1 2 Mansabd^rs commanding corps 
consisting of more than 5000 each, none was Hindu. There were 
however, 110 Hindus amongst 609 Mansabddrs of the class first mention- 
rf. However Rajds Jasvant Sinh, Jay Sinh and Jagat Sinh held only the 
seventeenth, nineteenth and the twentyfourth rank respectively. Fans of 
large size waved by a single man were then employed ; the use of fans 
{ip(!/tikhd8) suspended from the roof not having been introduced. I do 
not mention thermanti dotes of which no one had thought. Ice was 
then brought from the Himalayas to Agra via Haridvir and sold from 
four to eight &n&s a ser. 

The Mausoleum of Taj Qanj and the Canal of Dilli are often quot- 
ed as bright examples of the high state of civilization, to make an 
impression on the minds of the people of the goodness and benevolence 
of the Muhammadan monarchs ; but it is not generally known that the 
latter was constructed not by the Emperors, but by Ali Marddnkhan, who 
having revolted against his master, the sovereign of Persia, had brought 
vith him immense wealth, the spoil of Afghanistan, then his satrapy. 
He knew very well that his property would revert to Government after 
Ms demise, if he did not spend it all during his lifetime. The precious 
stones of the Taj at Agra, were perhaps presents from various Rajas 
and chiefs. • 

* The position of Mansabd^r varied in proportion to the number of cavalry under 
his charge, for whose support land was assigned to him. 

* Amir Khusro says in Tarikh-i-'Alai that *Alauddin caused the Hindu temples to 
be demolished, and the stones to be used in building the new fort at old Dilli. Shamssiraj 
'tateg in T^Crikh-i-Firozshahi that all the camels, oxen, buffaloes, or carts belonging to 
^r^ers on their arrival at Dilli were impressed for one day to carry bricks for the imperial 
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There are grave doubts whether the architecture Itself of this magf- 
nificent edifice is indigenous. There is a portrait * in mosaic work still 
extant in the fort of Dilli (Shdhjahfinfibfid) which leads to the con- 
jecture that Sh&hjahin had artists of Italy in his service, and that all 
his architecture is indebted for its beauty to their Workmanship. Be 
this as it may, to whom do we owe the stupendous piles of ruins marking 
the extent of Hindustan from one extremity to another ? What has be- 
come of Kanauj,' which once boasted thirty thousand shops of betel- 
sellers alone? And what has been the fate of the once magnificent 
Mathurft, * whose great temple called forth the wonder and admi- 
ration of Mahmiid of Ghazni, so that he exclaimed that a thousand 
lacs of gold dinars would hardly suflSce to rear so exquisite a build- 
ling, and that if the most ejtpert and skilled workmen were employed, 
it oould not be finished in less than two hundred years. His own 
secretary writes in the Tarikh-i-Yamiui that the tongue cannot de- 
scribe and the pencil cannot paint it ! Where is now that temple of 
Bhilsa,* which the author of Tabakati Ndsirf writes was three hun- 
dred and fifteen feet in height and was three hundred years in building ? 
And what has become of the temple * in Southern India the roofing 
of which was tesselated with rubies and emeralds ? Let this suffice, 
otherwise it is a long story. Who can write, when he must stay his 
hand that he may weep ? 

Col. Tod in his R&jfisthdn says that on the death of Rdjd Jasvant 
Sinh of Jodhpur in the invasion of Kabul, his queen and children were 
brought to Dilli, and ordered by the Emperor to be converted to Islfim. 
The hardy and trusty Rdjpiit warriors contrived to send off the sons of 
their master concealed in baskets of sweetmeats, blew up the queen and 
their wives in a heap of gunpowder, and fighting gallantly were cut down 
to a man. The streets of Dilli were bestrewed with their corpses. 
It was the 7th (lunar) of SSvan, and is still observed in Jodhpur. We 

buildinger. It would be na little inoanven fence to one travelling from Ban&as to L^haur 
whose carriage would thus be detained at DUli on Iris way to carry bricks. 

' It is the figure of a European (supposed to be Orpheus) playing on a lyre gurround- 
ed by wild animals, and appears io be a copy of the painting d Raphael the famous artist of 
Florence. It is now plaoed in the London Museum. 

* Kanauj was laid waste by Shahrfbuddin Ghori. 

' Mahmud burnt it with fire and naphtha and raised it to the ground. 

* Shamsuddin Altimash demolished it. 

* The temple wns socked by Malik K»ifur and Amir Khurso gives an account of the 
horrible cantagie committed on this occasion. " The^e infernal Hindns were living iastate 
and luxury as if they were in poasession of the Paradise of Sbaddad. But now the scene 
changed. The heads of the priests danced at their feet in rivers of blood. The image* of 
Mahadev that escaped being trampled upon by the horses, were broken to pieces." 
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kve read in a certain history that a jogi with matted hair, and 
fcvoted to Aghorndth, wandered as a pa^i^amhans in the streets of 
Kill. Aurangzeb gave orders that he should become a Musalman. 
He refused, and was at once beheaded. The court was attended at 
11 A. M. and 6 P. M. daily, when the horses and elephants were 
iSso examined. Courtiers who could n'ot give any satisfactory reason 
for their absence were fined. Separate diys of the week were as- 
agned to suits from different provinces; thus, Saturday was devoted 
to cases of the Dakhan, Sunday and Monday to those of Lahaur, Dilli and 
Agra, Tuesday to those of Kdbul, Wednesday to those of Bangal and Bi- 
har, and Thursday to those of Gujrat. On Friday the Emperor used to 
go to the Jdmi'Masjid. Not only the Emperors of Dilli but almost 
all men in power were more or less guilty of atrocities. According 
to Farishta, Muhammad, king of Qulbarga slit the tongue of the Tai- 
langa (Telingana) chiefs son, and caused him to be burnt alive; and 
batohered five hundred thousand Hindus in cold blood. Ahmad Jahan 
entertained himself with music and feasting on the day he massacred above 
twenty thousand Hindus. Mr. Thomas: has calculated the revenue of differ- 
ent Emperors as follows: — Firoz Shdh Tughlak nearly seven, Babar nearly 
tliree, Akbar thirty-two, Sh&hjahin twenty-two and Aurangzeb nearly 
thirty-nine crores of inipees. The period of Muhammadan supremacy 
may be reckoned as lasting till the death of Aurangzeb. After him 
anarchy prevailed. The Marhattas looked upon the country as their 
own; the Sikhs raised a separate standard, while Nddir Shdh and 
Ahmad Shdh Durrani ransacked it as if it were a piece of unclaimed 
property. Every goveinor reigned supreme in bis province. The 
word Marhatt^ may be represented as if made up of " mar" and "hat" 
laeaning one who retreats after striking; The name is typical of their 
practice In warfare. Pillage was their hereditary occupation. Mr. 
Stokes says in his history of Belgdm with reference to the character of 
the Marhaft^s, in the beginning of this century, that Apfi Dase of Nipani 
never failed to imprison men for their wealth, and women for their 
beauty. Several men and women remained immured for ten or twelve 
years, and some died in jail. People still remember there that he used 
to range beautifut young women into a line, on the edge of a balcony 
without railings just overlooking a lake, and coming near would push 
some one of the trembling beauties down into the water- and enjoy the 
sight of her drowning. What divers sorte of hearts God has made, 
some melt like wax with pity, others are harder than iron and flint. 
This chief surpassed demons in wickedness. 
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But at this crisis the merciful God transferred the country to i 
benign rule of the British. Its withered fields revived and the stai 
its glory which had set, rose again. The Kiusalm&ns not only carr 
sword and fire to all its corners, and enslaved and plundered its inha 
tants under the pretence of spreading their own religion, but their r 
also brought about an entire degradation of the moral character of 1 
people. Arrian says that a Hindu was never heard to tell a lie, but n 
we are ashamed to own that there are few Hindustanis who speak 1 
truth at all hazards. In the age of the Mah^bhdrat the Kaurav a 
Pindav princes strove to display to the peofJe their skill and strenc 
in heroic games and athletic sports. But now (the wrestlers are hii 
and buffoonery has taken the place of dramatic performance. The se 
ishness of the Br^hmans turned away the Aryans from the Vedic religi 
to buddhism, and the pacific doetmnes of Buddhism softened the he; 
to the detriment of the hand, so that the tame spirit of petty traflf 
kers, Baaiy&s, fell upon the Kshatriyas or warrior race ; but the crueH 
hardhear^edness, rapacity and debauchery of the Muhammadans dem 
ralized botb. The result was that the conquered race began to commit i 
fantieidci, shut up their women in Zan&nas, and to observe strange serupl 
in matters of cooking and eating food in order to keep themselves separa 
from their Idjusalm&n rulers, io please and flatter whom they had learnt 
speak lies. Their religion so far lost its original character that it mai 
them idle, and idleness is the first step to ruin and degradation. Oai49 
stunts the growth of civilization at home and prevents it from outsid 
Where the sover^gn is despotic a nation can never have any social r 
form or progressive civilization. But we do not know to what seale 
<;ivilization a people belong, who burn their mothers ali^e with tl 
bodies of their father*, murder their daughters at thek birth, marry hui 
dreds ^f wives' and eonfine them within the walls of Zandaas like pi 
soners, make human sacrifices to their gods and expect blessings in r< 
turn, and sell their fellow creatures, not only prisoners of war^ but ah 
x^thers ii^ open market like sheep and goats'! 

We should be ashamed to own them even as human being 
Let us now see how India has been delivered by the British from th 
grip of tyrants and robbers. What gigantic impulse has been given t 
its commerce, by throwing open to it all the seas of the world ! Steal 
and electricity eonduce to it« convenience and prosperity. Tunnels hav 

' Mahdnfj Man SiBh had fifteen hundred wives, •£ whom sixteen became s.nti. 

Deerls of conveyanse and mortgages of slaves lik« those of land and houses ww 
attested by the sea] of the K((zi, and the si^Bature of the witnesses. We haye some of thes 
atill in oar posFeBsiou. 
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dug uaderneath mountains and osuaaki ont across the isihmua of 
o join two sea& Sons hare been restrained &om barning ibeior 
rs and fathers from staining their hands with the blood of their 
»t infant daughters. No human sBcrificeiB, and no tvaffia in slaves 
xade man to the level of the brute. The progress of a country 
rked by two circumstances, first by the extent of commerce, and 
ly by the value of money. The more the commerce and less 
ilue of money the greater is the progress and prosperity of a na- 



Nearchus the admiral of Alexander, who sailed from the mouth 
Indus to the mouth of the Euphrates, writes that he cHd not meeft 
e ship in his voyage, passing only a few fishing boats; but now 
ly ships and steamers sail the ocean that they sometimes come 
llision. The imports in 1870-7> amounted to about 39'crorea 
8-69 to above 51. The exports in the former year stood at 57J 
while in 1864-65 they had risen to about 65 crores. Hence the 
Tce of this country has risen to more than a thousand millions, 
jalth of this country will increase in proportion as the exports 
the imports, because silver (money) will come in exchange and 
le will be proportionably lowered. From the reign of 'Al&uddin 
of Akbar or down to 1600 A. D. one tola of gold fetched ten 
F silver. In 1700 its value rose to 14 tolds and now it is above 
it it must be borne in mind that the value of gold has also de- 
I. In the reign of 'Al&uddin two maunds of wheat sold for one 
silver, in other words 20 maunds fetched one told of gold. But 
)f silver now scarcely fetches the eighth part, that is to say, the 
mount of wheat brings in eight times more silver and five times 
old. To procure the same amount of food a man's wages must 
I raised for one of 'Alauddin*s time to 8 rupees per mensem, or in 
^ords a man in 'Al&uddm's time having the same amount of silver 
times richer than he can be now. During the Muhammadan rule 
Ndnak, Suthrd and other reformers tried to unite the Hindus and 
fimadans into one religion, and now the Br&hmos, correctly Brdh- 
ave undertaken to join the Hindus, Musalm&ns, and the Chris- 
'ogether in one common worship, remove the obstacles of 
md secure liberty to women. It is a common saying among us 
the king is, so will his subjects be; the latter are gradually adopt- 
i fashions, manners, and customs of their rulers. It is the English 
who raise the conquered to the level of the conquerors in education 
as in the public service. Our gracious Queen Victoria (may the Lord 
!:alt her glory) has issued a proclamatioi 
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will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race, or creed, be 
freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge." It says further — "In their (our subjects) prosperity 
will be our strength; in their contentment our security; and in their 
gratitude our best reward/' 

Many ignorant persons think that the English will fall as the 
Hindus and Musalm^ns rose and fell. Bat this is folly. They can fall 
only when there is discord amongst them, and this is quite opposed to 
their religion, sound education and enlightenment. Discord (pkuf) and 
antipathy (bai/r) ' are the indigenous productions of this country only. The 
cold climate of Britain is quite uncongenial to their growth. Britain will 
go on flourishing in spite of these foolish expectations. With hers the 
prosperity of India is united. May Qod speed Britain so that the ad- 
vancement of our country may follow in her train ! 

' Phut (cuoumis momordioa) and bair (zizjphus ju juba), meauing ulso discord and 
antipfttby, are indigenous productioos of India. 



Finis. 
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